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LONE SCOUT TEAM 
AT THE FAIR 


GR. CH. GUERNSEY Cow,# 
SHOWN BY GLENCLIFF 
FARMS 


@ THE IOWA STATE FAIR, 1928 
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ust look, Johnnie 


at that corn” 














But by supplying plenty 
of available plant food you 
can make the crop grow 
faster and reach maturity a 
week to ten days quicker. 


Much wheat that win- 
terkilled the past season 
would be pouring money 
into the growers’ pockets 
today if a little extra avail- 
able plant food had given 
it a quick start and a strong 
growth in the fall, or tided 
it over the danger period 
of early spring. 


There’s plenty of evi- 
dence on all these points 
for any crop in any local- 











ity. But the only way you 
can be sure in your own 








VERY year something’s wrong with 

a lot of corn. It doesn’t fill out as 

hard and plump as it ought to. Won’t 
feed out as well, and if it goes to market, 
grades way down and brings too low a 
price. What's the matter? 


The simple fact is, it’s underfed, and 
a lot of other crops the same. Like a 
little calf trying to grow on a scanty ration; 
just can’t do it. Many a man has:seen 
the quality of his grain crop slipping 
year after year, and has blamed it on all 
sorts of things. The real trouble is hunger 
for nourishing plant food in the soil. 


Lately insect pests threaten corn and 
almost every other crop. If the growing 
plant is half starved, the battle is unequal 
and the bugs are pretty sure to win. But 
when the plant has plenty of food, starts 
with a jump and grows at full speed every 
day, insects don’t worry it so much. 


And early frosts. You can’t keep the 
frost from coming, and you can’t always 
plant as early as you’d like in the spring. 


Make Money by Using Tested 
Fertilizers Advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer 


mind is to try out the ad- 
dition of plant food to your own soil, 
and see the results on your own crops. 
Maybe you need phosphorus, maybe 
potash, maybe nitrogen, maybe all three. 
Study the experience of your neighbors. 
Write your state college or this paper 
and ask for suggestions. Do alittle exper- 
imenting by leaving a strip down the 
middle of the field with no treatment, 
and see whether you can tell the differ- 
ence. (You'll find it, 
all right.) 
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Reliable companies 
supplying the choicest 
plant food materials ad- 
vertise in these columns, 
Their success depends 
on selling products 
that give results. They 
are safe and trustworthy 
todeal with. Writeand 
obtain the splendid liter- 
ature they send out, 
study the tests and it will 
help you make money. 



























































r 2 HE name Sears, Roebuck and Co. has 


become a national byword for satisfac- 
tion and value. 

Every product in our great catalog, the Thrift 
Book of a Nation, represents the ultimate in 
value. Our lines each season are suited to 
changing tastes and trends. The range of choice 
is varied and satisfying. 

Our customers in any State in the Union 
may now enjoy the full privilege of complete 
Sears=Roebuck service through our ten great 
stores—located so as to serve anyone, anywhere, 
in the quickest and most economical way. 

Just off the press is our great new Fall and 
Winter Catalog, displaying over 35,000 of the 
greatest values in our history. This great book 
has come to be looked upon as a household 
necessity in millions of American homes. All of 
the merchandise pictured in its pages is modern 
and practical. Our customers are assured that 
when they buy from us they will get extra qual- 
ity, extra value and extra satisfaction. 


_ Sears, Roebuck and Co. 





The World’s Largest Store 
Chicago, Ill. 
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FARM BOOK 
is for you} 


® 
Here is a FREE FARM HANDBOOK on 
“‘Diversification”’ that you can't afford to be 
without. It will show you easy ways to bigger 
farm profits. All of the latest practical data 
on crop-rotation, cattle raising, farm manage-. 
ment, poultry culture in all agricultural sec- 
tions of the United States. has been compiled 
in this book, just off the press. Nothing tech-: 
nical about it. The information is taken from 
practical experiences of successful farmers and 
research reports. It took many-months to 
gather material for this book. It-is YOUR 
BOOK! Send for a free copy TODAY! It will 
show you how. good fencing can pay hundred 
percent dividends in bigger farm income. 
Martin, Illinois says: ‘“Your book is the most 
constructive step that any fence manufacturer 
has ever taken. Every farmer should have @ 


"Mail the 
Coupon Below 


The Path To Plenty 
Is Fenced With 


ProNEeR | 


A poe —s to. ZINC 
Foes PIONEER 
Z FARM” FENCE on the OUT< 
Sy, Z .SIDE: copper content. Rust- 
- Resisting wire gives 
INSIDE protection. 
‘The knot that can't 
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Sabbath School Lesson— 


Contents for Sept. 7, 1928 | | 





Paul writes to his friends in Corinth 24 | 


Sleepy-Time Story— 
Why Unc’ Billy Possum plays dead.. 25 


CORN BELT The Corn Belt Committee 
COMMITTEE of Farm Organizations met 
in Des Moines last week and discussed 
the stand of the candidates on the farm 
question. 
pears on page 5. 


low lig Fair reports take up a 

AIR good part of the space of 
Dairy and beef cattle reports 
the account of the hog 


this ime 
start on page 10; 
show is on page 12. 
the poultry show report. 


WOMEN AT The Iowa fair belongs as 
THE FAIR’ much to the women as to 
the men. Articles on page 14 and page 22 
tell of the women’s activities. 


ARO AS WITH Flood and Wilson are | 


w ON on the last lap toward 
the Nile, in the article on page 16. 
course you are reading this splendid series 
of travel articles. 


MOTORIZING Did you see the machin- 
THE FARM ery exhibits at the fair. 
I. W. Dickerson, farm engineering editor, 
tells about them in the article on page 15. 


Tene THAT The horse pulling contest 
UG is always one of the big 
fair Pc Fh Read the report given on 


page 8. 


ee BEEF What is the prospect 

CA LE in the feeding game? 
The prt Ei makes some estimates in the 
editorial on page 4. 


me Ke AT Mr. Crabapple took in 
HE FAIR the fair as. usual, but 
dian’ t have quite as good a time. He tells 


his story on page 8 


CORN, eg AND The monthly 

CA and 
hogs cael “alte are given on page 18. 
Things seem to be looking better for most 
feeders/ 


LEFT-HANDED It is getting close to 

HUSKERS corn husking time and 
to the county, state and mid-west corn 
husking contests. On page 28 is the open- 
ing of a two-part story of a husking match 
that will interest everybody who ever 
tested out his speed with a rival or wha 
watched a close match. 


profit 





NEED NOT PLOW FOR WHEAT 


It has been found out by a number 
of men operating farms in Iowa that they 
do not need to plow stubble grcund where 
they are going to seed winter wheat, 
and that they will get better results by 
disking the ground in a thoro manner 
rather than by plowing. “This has been 
confirmed by the farm crop experts at 


A report of the meeting ap- | 


Turn to page 26 for , 


loss charts on | 





the Iowa State College, at Ames, who : 
explain that the ground seems to dry 
out considerably less when it is disked 


than when it is plowed. This short-cut 
method results in making a very material 
reduction in the time and expense nec- 
essary for the proper preparation of the 
seed-bed. 

If the ground is disked soon after the 
grain is cut, the moisture will be well 
conserved, the growing weeds will be 
killed out, and the weed seeds in the 
surface layer of soil will be encouraged 
to sprout. Then, if it is disked again 
and harrowed shortly before it is time 
to sow the wheat, the soil will be kept 
more free from weeds than bv the older 
methed of lettirg the stubble go for 
several weels bofore rlowing and work- 
ing down the seed-bed. 
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Extra Years of Service 
At No Extra Cost 


To those time-proved features that have made the John 
Deere Grain Elevator popular among users for efficient, low- 
cost operation, have been added improvements that mean At 


years of extra service at no extra cost. repre 
amp! 

1 

New John Deere— a 

whol 


The Bridge-Trussed—Non-Rust 


. Portable Elevator an 

The New John Deere All-Steel escoping reach, rollér bearings — ance. 
Elevator defies the weather. The features that result in smoother- They 
use of rust-resisting, copper-alloy running, easier-handling and bet- vital 
sheet steel, heavily galvanized, ter service. they 
and copper-alloy steel wire cable, Every year during its long life sition 
adds years to its life. the New John Deere will save days one I 
In the New John Deere you of time and labor in storing your tons 
also get that famous bridge- small grain and ear corn—soon brous 
trussed construction that prevents pays for itself. prese 
sagging, reduces wear, lightens the You can get the New John | Th 
draft. Deere in lengths and with équip- Gpre 
The New John Deere is chock- ment that will meet your require- fox 


ments. Let your John Deere 
dealer give you other interesting 
facts. 


full of many other features, in- 
cluding self-locking windlass, 
brake-controlled wagon dump, tel- 


NEW, FULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET NOW READY. 
This new booklet, with illustrations in colors, will give you 


for book- 


the complete story about New John Deerelabor-saving elevators. 
Write today. Address J ook 
let GC.345 


JOHN= DEERE 


ohn Deere, Moline, Ill., and a 








THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 











Wise Selling Is Just as 
Important as Careful Buying 


Sell your produce where you get good prices and every assur- 
ance of fair treatment. You can depend on the produce buyers 
who advertise in Wallaces’ Farmer. Every one has been investi- 
gated and the utmost care used in accepting their advertising. 

Your young chickens, eggs, butter, veal, fruit and green vege- 
tables will bring good prices when rightly sold. Watch the Mar- 
ket page for quotations and ship to reliable produce buyers. You 
will find a list of these firms on the Classified page. 


Wallaces’ Farmer Readers Are Guaranted a Square Deal 




















NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE) tu 
AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more ene tick— ticks petiE aetion 
case. Let us send prices. Sold thru our dealers + y direct poe oth our 1G shippl ing t 
points serving 7 states. 5 
S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 
; ow 





SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces” Farmer} 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what vou want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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CORN BELT COMMITTEE STANDS FIRM 


To Continue Fight for McNary-Haugen Principle—How the Candidates Stand 


definite and positive terms at Des 
Moines last Friday. The representatives 
of practically every general farm organization 
in the middle-west attended a meeting of the 
F Corn Belt Committee, called especially to carry 
out the promise of the J uly 16 meeting to ‘‘fur- 
nish to our associated organizations for their 
ye detailed information on candidates for 
president and vice-president.’’ 
At the meeting, which lasted all day, each 
representative of a farm organization was given 
ample opportunity to express his views. The 
lutions committee, which worked alt after- 
noon, brought in a unanimous report and the 
whole committee approved it by a unanimous 


oan agriculture spoke in very 


Approximately fifty-six men were in attend- 
ance. It was a’serious and a thoughtful group. 
They were considering matters they felt were 
yital to the future welfare of agriculture and 
they felt deeply the responsibility of their po- 
sition. Right after the vote was taken, some 
one raised a question as to the political affilia- 
tions of those present. A show of hands 
brought out the fact that only four of those 
present were Democrats. 


-& The resolutions tell their own story. They 


express clearly and forcefully the views of the 
men given the responsibility to speak for farm 
organizations. The resolutions, in full, follow: 


Conclusions of Corn Belt Committee 


“The Corn Belt Committee is meeting today 
pursuant to the promise contained in its July 
16 resolutions that it would furnish associated 
organizations with detailed information on the 
position of candidates for president, and on 
agricultural legislation and policy. 
| “Thru this association is brought together 
‘the thought of a large number of important 
organizations and thru it they find com- 
posite voice. We are standing for certain prin- 
~ and working for those principles under 

circumstances and regardless of the parti- 
‘fan interests of individuals or parties. 


_* McNary-Haugen Measure Bi-partisan 
_ “We appeal to the members of the constit- 


went groups of our committee that they avoid - 


confusion of issues in the coming campaign. 
This committee was organized to furnish lead- 
frship to organized agriculture in the cam- 
paigns for the MeNary-Haugen bill. We have 
regarded the problem of agriculture as an eco- 
omic question and its solution vital to the wel- 

of the nation. The bi- partisan vote by 
‘Which the bill passed two sessions of congress 
gives emphasis to the fact that it has ‘been 
treated as an economic question. The vetoes 
of the president have made it impossible for 
fongress to restore agriculture to equality. 
These vetoes have precipitated the question into 
partisan politics in the election of 1928. The 
act that the agricultural question has become 
ne outstanding i issue in this election has not re- 
sulted from anything that the Corn Belt Com- 
Mittee has done or failed to do, but followed 

ally the vetoes of the president, and the 
action of the Kansas City convention in refus- 
§ to endorse the vital principle of this legis- 












tion. 









3 Conditions Must Be Appraised 
hae “Without regard to the fact that the farm 












ree nizations are non-political, ‘in this crisis 
committee believes that the. members of 


“| of all facts and that they use every effort 


the various constituent bodies of this federa- 
tion must be made aware of the situation which 


exists, and we urge upon them a dispassionate © 


appraisal of all facts and that they use every 
effort to secure the election of those candidates 
who influence national legislation who, in their 
judgment, will best serve agriculture in its 
hour of need. 

‘‘For more than five years organized agricul- 
ture has been demanding legislation which 
would make the tariff effeetive in protecting 
the home market for crops of which we produce 
an exportable surplus, and would stabilize the 
market for the important cash crops of agricul- 
ture on a level fairly related to American costs 
of production. We have insisted that these ob- 
jects can only be secured by organized control 
of the sale of agricultural surpluses, and that 





“THE CONTEST...MUST...GO ON”’ 


*‘In this crisis, this committee believes 
that the members of the various constituent 
bodies of this federation must be made 
aware of the situation which exists, and we 
urge upon them a dispassionate appraisal 


to secure the election of those candidates 
who influence national legislation and who, 
in their judgment, will best serve agricul- 
ture in its hour of need..... 

**Congress has done its part toward solv- 
ing the agricultural problem, by passing 
the McNary-Haugen bill. The overwhelm- 
ing support of this legislation, in and out 
of congress, demonstrates beyond the ques- 
tion of a doubt the necessity, the legality 
and the workability of this bill. The coun- 
try is definitely committed to it. There- 
_fore the contest for this legislation must 
~ and will go on until some president signs 
‘Ree. 

‘*We here rededicate ourselves to the un- 
finished task of completing the work this 
committee was organized to do and in the 
progress of this fight, we again emphasize 
the obvious fact that farmers should sup- 
port their friends and oppose their enemies, 
regardless of party.’’ 











the costs of such control must be borne by the 
commodity benefited in order to secure a per- 
manent basis for the program and to maintain 
the independence of the American farmer. 


The Republican Party 


‘“‘The Democratic platform of 1928 pledges 
the party to enact legislation that will prevent 
the price of the surplus determining the price 
of the whole crop. It recognizes the principle 
that the cost of dealing with surpluses must be 
distributed over each marketed unit of the 
commodity whose producers -are benefited by 
such assistance. 

‘‘The Democratic candidate takes His posi- 
tion squarely on this platform. He points out 
in his acceptance speech that the tariff is inef- 
fective and of no value upon crops of which 
we produce an exportable surplus, and he de- 
clares, as does the Democratic platform, in fa- 
vor of legislation to make the tariff effective 
on such erops. He promises his leadership in 
an earnest effort to bring this about by proper 
legislation. Farmers in the wheat growing 








states where their main cash crop is now being 
marketed at a price half its cost of production 
and without a trace of benefit from the 42-cent 
tariff, are fully aware of the failure of the tar- 
iff to be effective in case of a surplus. 


The Democratic Party 


‘‘The Republican party proposes to increase 
tariffs on farm commodities, to provide cheap- 
er transportation, to create a farm board. It 
does not address itself to the problem of the 
surplus but proposes loans. 

‘““The Republican candidate has not recog- 
nized the right of farm organizations to be 
heard in the shaping of farm legislation. He 
has recently announced his opposition to the 
fundamental principle that costs and losses 
arising on sales in export shall be borne by the 
marketed units of the benefited commodity. 


Rededicated to Unfinished Task 


‘‘Tt is generally conceded that the status of 
agriculture is becoming more and more dis- 
tressful. Each year of the continuation of the 
maladjustment means a loss of three billion 
dollars to the farmers of the nation. Congress 
has done its part toward solving the agricul- 
tural problem, by passing the MeNary-Haugen 
bill. The overwhelming support of this legisla- 
tion, in and out of congress, demonstrates be- 
yond the question of a doubt the necessity, 
the legality and the workability of this bill. 
The country is definitely committed to it. 
Therefore, the contest for this legislation must 
and will go on until some president signs it. 

‘‘We here rededicate ourselves to the unfin- 
ished task of completing the work this commit- 
tee was organized to do and in the progress of 
this fight, we again emphasize the obvious fact 
that farmers should support their friends and 
oppose their enemies, regardless of party.”’ 

For the information of our readers we re- 
print the statements made in the July 16 meet- 
ing of the Corn Belt Committe which led up to 
the meeting last week. At that time the com- 
mittee said: 

Statements of July 16 Meeting 


‘“The future of American agriculture is at 
stake in the 1928 election. Up to this hour the 
patient, just and unanimous petitions of the 
farmers for their place in the American pro- 
tective system have been denied by those in 
whose behalf agriculture has heretofore acted 
and voted. The time has arrived when the 
farmer must take stock of existing conditions 
both economic and political and act for his own 
self preservation. 

‘‘While recognizing and respecting the right 
of farmers to vote as their consciences dictate, 
we feel it our duty to furnish to them thru 
their respective state organizations, and other- 
wise to provide information, as to the record 
and promises on farm policies of political par- 
ties, office holders and candidates for national 
and state offices. In this way the farmer may 
vote with an enlightened judgment. Farmers 
should support candidates, regardless of party, 
whose records suggest that they may be ex- 
pected in office to give agriculture economic 


. Justice. 


‘‘During the progress of the 1928 political 
campaign we will furnish to our associated or- 
ganizations for their use, detailed information 


on eandidates for president and vice-president 


and the political leaders who are assisting in 
the campaigns of both parties.’’ 
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= the ability of ny army. The Theban phalanx jj, a) the more serious because it is not clearly Sethir 
FEEDING HEAVY CATTLE FOR A beat the Spartans because it was a new arrange- _ seen by all, the country town has held an inter. | ; equ 
f WINTER MARKET ment of foot soldiers with spears. English mediate and fluctuating position. ~ B tweed 
Ho C ORN crop prospects are so good that pate are bows and Spanish pikes brought about the Where should the country town stand? We 1896, 
1 getting many inquiries about feeding :cat- cownfall of the heavily armored cavalry of the have spoken before of ‘‘Town and Country,” § (¢ the 
Fi rte oe 7 middle ages. The Spanish arquebus finished the valuable book by E. E. Miller. Mr. Miller § jore 
H tle. Some are thinking about buying heavy ecat- the job. Armor couldn’t stand up against gun- had something very worth while to say on this 9  qpj 
i tle to market during the winter. Others are powder and ball. The matchlock and the later We wish it could be read carefully by every B fst 
q thinking about buying light cattle to market flint-lock, succeeded the arquebus and brought business man in every country town. Sent 0 
i next summer. to our colonies the first victories over the ‘“‘The town has, first of all, to determine § tion 
4 ps a 3 : Indians. whether it will consider itself as belonging with § ,, 
| ahead dc Be lease The matchlock, a clumsy weapon, hardly did __ the city or with the country, whether it is more .s 


4 - esse af liekt ee Bc more than keep pace with the Indian bow and interested in seeing the great city grown or in § achi 
H baie: Cake venir: SP het hots ca ee ge corn crop arrow. The flintlock, more efficient, was much seeing the neighboring countryside prosper. & ns to 
| +: pices. th Rha Shake unk nate atin teen SOPRRE Indian weapons, and enabled the The rule has been, I think, for the little town “terest 
| usual who buy heavy cattle for a seaik pr eara colonists to work their way suecessfully back» to think in city terms; for the country town § 

1 put on the mebsket Marine tha-ebetse Of coca: © the Alleghenies. When the Revolutionary banker or merchant or professional man to feel 

| a year ago~the men nota bought heavy éatile war broke out, the flintlock smooth-bore was that in any conflict of intérests between city # 

1 end snsalasinnd Gubtin Qavihil thes etnies duahé-on the standard weapon on both sides. The Eng-. and country, he should help fill up the ranks F AR 
H extraordinary profit. This year the profits are lish regiments were armed with much the same led by his fellow business men in the city, rath- th 
isin “iy "inos very much less, and there is a chance sort of musket that the colonists had. The In- er than range himself alongside the farmers ihe o 
that a few men will incur a slight loss even tho dians, armed in great part by the English, had living about him. This feeling is a mistaken famih 
corn is so exceedingly cheap. . muskets of a good deal the same type. one; that, as between city and country, the | i 
I Tn some: ‘ways, thé safest thine to do is to So far it was a standoff. Some German small-town business man is really part of the | Been 
lit “ armorers in Pennsylvania had been experiment- country and should so feel and so conduct him @ ay 
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tr: buy good quality light cattle, ighi ] ‘ : 
i rath 500 i These cattle when finished ing, however. The rifled weapon was not new. self. It is from the country and not from the th 
H Fa’ entities lait nie. alt Soe. any more per Rifling had been used a century or so before. city that he gets his living; it is to the country Fiaitio 
| hondred pounds than thev eost. However. with 2” order to fire a rifle of the old style, however, and not to the city that he must look for the @ a. 
new corn so cheap, we lcifews ‘that te shaiics it was necessary to spend fifteen minutes or so materials of growth that will make his town jamb 
of loss is quite sacketbe in pounding a lead ball down the length of the larger and more prosperous.”’ ae Sie 
It is our observation that feeding heavy cat-- barrel with a rammod. | While the shot Was ac- ness 
tle is usually a dangerous proposition in time earners oe : : _ ’ Bowe bu 
of Pr. corn. What do ct shi ‘think . * the slowness of reloading and the fact that the | CORN BELT WEATHER house 
rifling. was ruined in the course of a few shots, UGUST was dry in Ohio and parts of Kam §§ that ¢ 
H made it an unsatisfactory weapon. a actiresks. Only inl d part | Sor 
a THE SCARS OF INDUSTRIALISM Some frontier mechanic, or more probably a | __‘ 848. and Nebraska. “nly in Aowa anc p , 


if . group, ex erimenting in different ways, tried of Missouri was it exceedingly wet. Tempera 
secalie ree need ee —s mnt aly te to slept the rifle to the uses of the frontier. tures for August averaged above normal by 
furnish food, but to supply vigorous men What wasneeded was a piece that could be load- “ about 2 degrees. Towa was cooler than the i g 
and women? What does continued industrial- eq rapidly, that would make very little’ noise, wads Gh Aten tore is 
ism, continued urban life, do to the physical that would be accurate up to a fair distance, itcsing ta bes bitieanta anak September 1, § 
vigor of the race? and that would not require an excessive amount 1928. ase ompared with the government August 
Observers in England during the war noted of powder or lead. What they did finally was 1 estimate, tIfe final last year and the ten-year large 








how small the undersized Londoners looked in to make a piece with a short stock, a very long a ctur 
‘tae the ranks beside battalions from the country. barrel, a small bore, rifled, and that took a ae Wyou f 
ui The same thing was noted in the New York fairly light charge of powder and a bullet a CORN YIELD, IN MILLIONS OF BUSHELS FP lps | 
5 77th Division in our army, tho in this case ra- good deal smaller than the standard musket Aug. 1,'28 Sept. 1,'28 Final Avel ff the ¢ 
cial differences combined with the influence of~ ball. ; Govt. Est. Our Est. Govt.’27 1918-31 7 sigal | 
the city to make for smaller size. There still remained the problem-of rapid Towa ....sssssesees 488 505 387 SE ture 

A recent check was made in Glasgow on the ‘loading. With a bullet the size of the bore, it _‘Hlinois ............... 360 355 204 4) bad 

. . . Indiana. ..........0 181 180: 132 11h § OF ou 

physical rating of young women from the coun- would be necessary to go thru the old routine Ghie = 146 130 110 146 dwells 

try attending a teachers’ training school and of forcing it down the barrel. Instead, some  ygiggouri ...... 189 195 173 1% B Dp; 

women of the city, both employed and unem- genius took a patch of cloth a little bigger than Nebraska ........... 267 260 291 208; Fal < 


_-. ployed. The city women, even those who were the bullet, greased it, put it over the muzzle of Kansas ............ 182 185 177 « 
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1Y DOESN’T THE VOTE TURN OUT? 


BFORE the Civil war and even up to the 
* eighties, 80 per cent or better of the folks 
# titled to vote in national elections in the 
I{mited States did vote. Today we think we 
Fire doing pretty well if half of the electorate 
et ‘east their ballots. What has happened to us in 
won [ those years? 
‘ow. & First, there has been a considerable increase 
the # jn the electorate. Negroes were admitted to the 
nge @ franchise after the Civil war and are still 
neh # punted as potential voters even tho provisions 
are made in many southern states so that voting 
his @py them is made quite difficult. Again the 
@ @ Molectorate has been broadened by the passage of 
of M equal suffrage amendment. A great many 
the # women are not interested in the vote and do 
able H pot use it. The fact that 73 per cent of eligibles 
‘Byoted in the 1916 election and that only 49 per 
cent voted in the 1920 election is due, in large 
part, to the fact that 1920 was the first year 
that women as a national group had a chance 
to vote. 

The second difficulty is the fact that our 
to registration systems and our voting machinery 
ely- B are unnecessarily cumbersome. It is a chore for 
0d. # niost people to vote. American genius has been 
eep applied to almost every other phase of our liv- 
rith | mg but we still handle the ballot as we did 
years ago. 

® A third reason and perhaps the most impor- 
ich tant is that very frequently the voters have 
rly nothing at stake in national elections. It is too 
let. B frequently a choice between tweedledums and 
tweedledees. Notice, for instance, how in 
We 1896, when there were real issues, 83 per cent 
Y, of the voters turned out, while in 1904 when 
let @ there was no contest only 67 per cent voted. 
his B This is driven home a little harder by the 
ry § fact that in England in 1924 from 75 to 80 per 
? cent of the voters took part in the general elec- 
mé'# tion. In Germany the same year 85 per cent 
ith F voted. Compare this with our 51 per cent. We 
ore @ can do as well when we modernize our election 
machinery and when our great parties permit 
us to vote on issues in which we are really in- 
terested. 











BETTER FARM HOUSES 


FARMERS who have been taking auto trips 
this summer are having a lot to say about 
the country visited. While the man of the 
family probably remembers most about differ- 
ent methods of farming, his wife~is likely to 
‘Temember with interest and pleasure the dif- 
ferent kinds of farm homes she saw. 
| It wouldn’t hurt any of us to pay more at- 
tention to the good-looking houses we pass as 
we drive. Too many farm houses are an ugly 
jumble, neither attractive in appearance nor 
eonvenient in plan; they are saved from ugli- 
hess only by a setting of trees and shrubs. As 
we build and repair, it will pay us to try to get 
houses easier to live in and that possess beauty 
that goes with utility. 
_ Sometimes as we ride around, we find that 
the oldest houses are the best looking. Old 
farm houses in the eastern states, built by peo- 
‘Ple who still remembered England, show mas- 
|Sive chimneys, simple gables, small windows, 
| Steep roofs, a style borrowed from English vil- 
Jages and modified a little to fit New England 
“winters. New York houses of red brick, with 
#atge windows and dormers, echo Dutch archi- 
eeture. Drive thru the eastern corn belt, and 
" #/you find square old houses, with massive pil- 
F . two stories high, in front. Built before 
] e Civil war, these were a result of the clas- 
sioal influence in building that borrowed fea- 
res from Greek and Roman temples for many 
“our early public buildings and our larger 
dwellings. 
vl ive thru eastern Iowa, and you find beau- 
ital old stone farm houses, plain in style, built 
Native stone, and with the grave simplicity 
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of the Dutch type. Others combine the steep 
gables of New England with the plain stolidity 
of square stone walls, and achieve an effect 
almost as pleasing. 

The last fifty or sixty years have not. pro- 
duced as much beauty in domestie architec- 
ture. Unlike the older builders, who adapted 
old traditions to a new country, we have paid 
very little attention to getting houses that real- 
ly fit the climate and the occupation of the 
people. We have seen low roofed, wide eaved 
bungalows, built for a country where protec- 
tion from the sun is a major need, put up in a 
seetion where rain runs close to fifty inches a 
year, and whose percentage of cloudy days 
holds the nation’s record. Steep roofed New 
England houses, -designed to prevent heavy 
snows from crushing the building, are put up 
in sections where snow is never known. 

The corn belt has its troubles in finding a 
style ef Duilding that is at once adapted to the 
climate, suitable for the work of its people, and 
beautiful to the eye. The summers make us 
look with some approval on Spanish type 
houses, with thick walls and shaded courts. Yet 
a number of architects have found it possible 
to adapt the English and Dutch colonial to 
corn belt needs and to build houses that com- 
pare with the old houses in eastern lowa and 
on the other side of the Mississippi. 

A beautiful and a convenient house costs no 
more, as a rule, than one that is ugly and awk- 
wardly planned. We need more farm houses 


’ that show as keen a sense of the beautiful in 


building as that shown by our grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers. If we can train our 
eyes, as we go around the country, we shall be 
better able to work with architect and con- 
tractor to build the kind of house that will be 
a pleasure to us and to our family and a gift 
of love and beauty. to those who come after us. 
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HAD a good visit, last week, with Tom 

Chantland, the sweet clover crank, of nor- 
thern Webster county, lowa. Like many other 
people, he has been disturbed in recent years 
about the low growing habit of much of the 
sweet clover which is now on the market. This 
low growing sweet clover, of the type of the 
Grundy county sweet clover, may be fine to 
produce seed, but it doesn’t build up soil fer- 
tility as it should. The Farm Crops people at 
Ames have been working on this problem, and 
Chantland has been cooperating with them. One 
good sort which he has developed. himself is a 
biennial selection out of Hubam. This year he 
is experimenting for the first time with a type 
developed by Wilkins, of Ames, which is said to 
be one of the latest and most vigorous growing 
of all sweet clovers. However, it_may be so 
coarse that it will not make satisfactory pas- 
ture. I think it will be interesting to visit 
Chantland’s farm in June of next year to see 
how the different types of sweet clover look. 

Mr. Chantland’s father is still alive, and 
tells many interesting stories of the problems 
faced by Norwegian immigrants when they 
walked across from Dubuque to Fort Dodge 
with their oxen in 1867. He has read the book, 
‘‘Giants in the Earth,’’ by Rolvaag, and says 
that it is almost literally true. He remembers 
how thick the grasshoppers were for years, and 
how they would even find their way into their 
log houses, into the beds, and even into the 
food. 

An extraordinary change has taken place in 
the sixty years since, the elder Mr. Chantland 
first came to northwest Iowa, The Norwegians 
and Irish around Badger have conquered that 
wonderfully fertile soil by drainage and have 
made it one of the most productive spots in all 
Towa. They have a farmers’ elevator which 
handles half a million bushels of grain and also 


‘lot of good. 


does considerable business .in the shipping of 
hogs and the handling of supplies. Of course, 
there are many other Norwegian communities 
whieh have done as much, but these people have 
gone further and have built a community hall 
with an upstairs that will seat 400 people and 
the downstairs where 150 people can eat at a 
time. Badger is only ten miles north of Fort 
Dodge, but it is building up a community life 
of its own, and looking to itself more and more 
for its own amusement. 

When I visited the Badger community hall 
last week, they were holding a flower show. 
Aside from the many beautiful vases of asters, 
zinnias, gladiolus, ete., there was a very inter- 
esting competition between displays of vases of 
wild flowers. 

Someone in the community has taken a great 
interest in developing a choir and other forms 
of musical activity. As I sat in the Badger 
community hall, listening to the choir, I tried 
to visualize what this locality would be like if 
it progressed during the next sixty years as 
much:as it has the past sixty. Will the chief 
value of communities like this be to_send sfrong, 
healthy, well-trained children to the city? Or 
will they build up values of their own whick 
will enable them to compete with the cities for 
their best children ? 





HAVE been even more interested than usual 

this year in meeting the farmers at the Iowa 
fair. Many came to the booth in machinery 
hall and talked to my uncle, John P., and to me. 

The farmers this year seem to be more alert 
and on their toes than ever before. The cam- 
paign issues, which have so greatly puzzled 
many good people, have in some ways done a 
I am beginning to think that it 
is a good thing for people everywhere to be 
thoroly stirred up once in four years. 

Several of the farm folks recently said: 
““Well, I see they haven’t shot you yet.’”’ I 
never opened the subject of polities myself, but 
most of the visitors did. Every man had a 
slightly different opinion. 

One man said: ‘‘I wish you would write aa 
editorial on the catch phrase which is being 
cireulated among the women by the Repub- 
licans to the effect that Smith may help the 
farmers, but our children are worth more than 
a few dollars.” 

A Farmers’ Union man said: ‘“‘I wish we 
could form a new party out of the dry southern 
Democrats and the anti-Hoover Republicans.’’ 

The point which my uncle and I continually 
made was that it-was decidedly important for 
farmers not to become divided into groups 
fighting each other during the next two months. 
After November 6, both the Smith farmers and 
the Hoover farmers will find it essential to be 
working together, no matter which. man is 
elected. 

I was interested in talking at the fair with 
Dr. E. G. Nourse, one of the leading economists 
of the United States, who has an office at 
Washington, D. C. Nourse said that while it 
might be all right to construct the St. Lawrence 
waterway, yet so far as helping the farmers any 
it was a gold brick. He has studied the St. 
Lawrence waterway for a long time and has a 
lot of first-hand information. 

Nourse attended this summer the Institute 
of Cooperation, out in California. Several of 
the men who are very close to Hoover spoke at 
this meeting. It seems that Hoover has in mind 
a government overhead organization of some 
sort thru which both the cooperatives and the 
old line concerns would function. For instance, 
in Iowa an effort might be made to get both the 
cooperative ereameries and the centralizer 
ereameries to work thru the same overhead or- 
ganization. “Anparently the idea did not take 
very well with the cooneratives, for they seemed 
to think that when the lion and the lamb lie 
down together, the lamb is generally inside. 


H. A. WALLACE. . 
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HE old gray mares perhaps are not what 

they used to be, but this doesn’t hold good 

with the brown mares when it comes to 
horse pulling contests; for last. week at the 
Iowa State Fair, a pair of grade Percheron 
mares owned by Deyo Mills, of Liberty Center, 
outpulled several city transfer teams and won 
the lightweight contest. Then the next day 
atiother farm team, owned by Clarence Peitz- 
man, of Grimes, came into the ring and defeat- 
ed seven other mighty good teams of pullers. 
There were no pulling records broken this year, 
but anyone who saw the contest will agree that 
the attendance record was badly shattered. 
Horse pulling contests have pulling 
power, and farm folks do like to see 
horses do their stuff. 

The first contest for the teams un- 
der 3,000 pounds, held on Monday, 
had a bad break. Sunday night, Des 
Moines weather experts allowed a 
terrific rain to drop on the fair, and 
this made the footing decidedly bad. 
Consequently, the best pull regis- 
tered on the dynamometer was that 
of 2,750 tractive pounds, and only 
one of the six teams made this pull 
for the required distance of 27.5 feet. 
However, all of the six teams pulled 
the machine set at 2,500 pounds and 
showed they were real pullers. 

This is the first time the Mills 
team had ever been hitched to the 
machine, and the only training they 
have had has been pulling loads with 
a threshing crew. This team weighed 
2,960 pounds. Second place in the 
lightweight contest went to a team 
from Ames, owned by G. W. Valline, 


FARM TEAMS WIN IN PULLING CONTEST 


Crowds Watch Light and Heavy Farm Teams Outpull City Entries 


machine, but were only able to move the ma- 
chine 22.5 feet. They had been seasoned by be- 
ing used on road work, hauling gravel. The 
Des Moines Ice and Fuel Company had the 
third place team, and a farm team owned by E. 
L. Humbert, of Corning, was fourth, with an- 
other farm team, owned by Ivan Blink, Rhodes, 
in fifth place. 

The light teams were considered the best col- 
lection of blocky horses ever hitched on the ma- 
chine. Had the weather been good, there un- 


doubtedly would have been better marks regis- 
tered. 
On Tuesday, eight heavyweight teams ap- 








and 2,910 poends in weight. They 
pulled the 2,750-pound load on the 


JOSHAWAY TAKES IN THE IOWA STATE FAIR 


Towa Lakes, Politics and a Loud Speaker Cripple His Holiday 


\ K es DIDN’T go to the lakes up north this 
summer, like the woman wanted. Just 
a useless waste of money, I told her. 
Towa, I says, has got everything just as good as ° 
Minnesota or Wisconsin. 

As usual, I was right and ‘the woman was 
wrong. I proved it Sunday night out at the 
fair grounds when I stepped outside to fix a 
tent flap and went down in a pool of water. I 
was still sort of half asleep and I began to kick 


’ . out with both legs and yell: 


‘‘Help! Git a rope!’’ 

They still make a lot of fun of me about that. 
But what I claim is, if I could blamed near get 
drowned on top of a hill at the fair grounds 
in Iowa, what would have happened to me in a 
regular ‘lake? 

Bill Thompson, who had the tent next to 
mine, didn’t do so well either. He 
sleeps so sound the rain didn’t both- 
er him any. But Bill is built sort of 
solid, and along about midnight that 
cot he was on began to give a bit. It 
crumpled up slow and regular; and 
the rain came down and made a nice 
pool over the floor. Pretty soon Bill 
sank right down into it and the water 
began to seep into him thru the bed- 


clothes. 
‘‘Ma!’’ says Bill; ‘‘Ma! Gimme 
The 


another blenket. I got a chill.’’ 
That was what saved me. 
folks thought what happened to Bill 
was funnier than what happened to 
me, so I got a little rest. Just the 
same, I went off Monday morning 
without any breakfast. I can take 
a joke all right, but folks don’t need 
to talk about it all the time. Even 


little Josh comes up and says: 
‘‘Pa, do you want I should get you 





Mills and his team, winners in the ee class. 


By Joshaway Crabapple 


a rope? Ma says you better carry one around 
with you.”’ 

So I give him a slap on the ear and left be- 
fore his ma found out why he was bawling. 

Come to find out, we hadn’t seen anything 
up on the' hill. Those folks down on the flat 
were clear drowned out, and one machinery ex- 
hibitor was trying to figure out how to make 
a tractor into a submarine. 

It wasn’t a good day for me. Somebody 
pinned a Smith button on me, and I says: 
**Well, I’m neutral. I’ll go and get a Hoover 
button for the other side of the coat.’’ So I 
asked where was Republican headquarters, and 
the dumb fool I talked to grinned and says: 
‘*In that tent behind the stock pavilion.”’ 








One of the lakes at the. fair grounds. 









peared to contest their tug jerking powe 
Peitzman, who won the contest last year, ha 
a team he had trained with a special device gf 
his own construction, for the event. His te; 
Dutch and Nigger, six and eight years old 
a grade Belgian and a grade Percheron wei 
ing 3,600 pounds, were a bit nervous. Howeves” 
when they were given the signal to go aheag | 
they certainly pulled. As a result, they set the 
pace for the day, and ended up winners by pull: 
ing the dynamometer set at 3,200 pounds 
entire 27.5 feet. They were the only team to do 
this. They were hooked on the machine for ay 
exhibition pull, but only pulled it 21.5 feet, 
at 3,350 pounds. Perhaps the fail 
was partly due to the enthusiasm 
the crowd, for folks crowded in g 
close it was hard to keep the team 
in control. 
Second place in this class went tg 
a Des Moines Ice and Fuel Companys 
team, piloted by Henry Dyer. Dyep@ 
is a horseman of the first quality. He 
had driven teams ~in all six of the 
contests staged at the Iowa State 
Fair and has always placed in 
money. He has a way about horses 
that seems to get the most out of 
them. Sometimes another teamster 
will drive and the horses will fail, 
but~Henry somehow manages to in 7 
still confidence into his teams, and 3 
they respond. 
The White Line. Transfer team 
placed third, and a farm team from? 
Buckeye, Towa, owned and driven by 
Glen Woodley, placed fourth. This” 
team, a pair of grays, was probably” 
the most popular team with the” 
crowd. While they could not pulla7 
load of 3,200 (Concluded on page 19) 3 
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I went around there. It said, ‘‘Anti-Saloon | 


League’’ and nothing about Republicans ; but | 
I went in anyway. 

‘‘Ma’am,’’ says I, ‘‘I wonder if I might | 
get ”? S | 


You see, I had forgot about having the Smith | 
button on. I was reminded. When I got out 
of there, I felt like I did the time I took a little 
too much hard cider at Bender’s sale and Maria, 
discussed it with me after I got home. a 

That wasn’t the worst of it. The next fellow. 
I bumped into was Hawkins, from over by Tet’ 
Mile. 

‘‘Who you going to vote for?’’ he asks. _ 
‘“Hoover,”’ says I, remembering what ha 
happened to me in the Anti- Saloon League tent: 

“You dirty yellow dog,’’ says Hawki 
‘*Ain’t you got nerve enough to bite the fe 

that kicks you? Here’s Hoover back 
ing up the Coolidge veto, and y 
you'll vote for him!’’ 
Well, I outrun Hawkins fina 
and got down to the hog barns. The 
was two fellows arguing politi 
there. t 
‘*Who you going to vote for?’’ oné 
of ’em asks me. 
“ pry to find out,’’ says I, a? 
went away from there fast. 3 
After that, I figured I needed @ 
little fun. and diversion. So I walked i 
up the Midway, where the shows are, 
Trouble was, all of them wanted # 
dime or worse to get in, so I looke 
at the signs and listened to the bark 
ers and was having a pretty good 
cheap time. The last ten, tho, had 
lot of wax figgers of important folks 
like Abraham Lincoln and Gyp ¥ 
Blood, and. there was some real i 
viting folks (Coneluded on page 19 
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WHAT'S AHEAD IN THE BEEF BUSINESS — 


Beef Cattle Exhibits at Iowa Fair Show Trend of Breeding Practices 


ES, the beef cattle show at the Iowa State 

} Fair was great. Whether it was the big- 

gest and best, I am unable to say. My 
memory, or even my age, does not carry back 
to the first one, seventy-three years ago. 

The) 1928 show was as big as any in recent 
years. It was better in type and uniformity 
thruout the herds shown, if the opinions and 
expressions of the hard-boiled cattle showmen 
and other long-time ringside fans are to be 
depended upon. Whether the memories of 
these men are as good for all the 150 or 200 
head of their favorite breed shown three or 
twelve or seventeen years ago, as for the win- 
ners in the various classes and championship 
showings those years, I do not know. I have 
been inclined to mistrust the memories of pro- 
fessional optimists, and a dyed-on-the-chin cat- 
tleman has been inclined to be of that sort. 

But this year at the Iowa State Fair show, 
the mixed ringside crowd of general farmers, 
calf club graduates, college teachers, county 
agents and general newspaper report- 
ers talked about the improved type 
and uniformity with enthusiasm 
equal to that of the professionals. 
These people said about the beef cat- 
tle show: ‘‘It lacks nothing in num- 
bers, and is of better quality than 
ever.”’ 


Breeds Well Balanced 


There was an excellent balance be- 
tween the three beef breeds in pro- 
portion to the number of each breed 
grown and fattened in the state. In 
line with the demand and interest of 
Iowa farmers and the demand for 
Iowa grown or Iowa fattened beef, 
the cattle showed quality. If the 
show animals were butchered, they 
would yield a large number of high- 
priced cuts. 

Cattle feeders have learned that 
great weight and a frame capable of 


By Jay Whitson 


slaughtered. Equally, if one may judge by the 
Shorthorns, Herefords and Angus in the breed- 
ing cattle barn and show-ring at Des Moines, 
from August 27 to September 1, the producers 
of beef cattle seed stock have learned that all 
is not meat that adds weight to a meat animal 
whose ultimate end is steaks, stews and ham- 
burger. 

The lesson has been learned with the Short- 
horns, as with the Angus years ago, that great 
seale is not the acme of perfection of a beef 
cow or a bull. Beef cattle are making improve- 
ment if we measure progress by the cattle 
shown in the breeding classes at the Iowa State 
Fair. 

A very desirable and noticeable tendency in 
evidence at this show <was that the owners of 
herds shown, as well as the judges, were more 
interested in the type and form of the cattle 
shown in the beef cattle breeding classes, both 








putting on great weight are not 
wanted by the buyers of steers to be 


Grand champion Hereford bull, shown by Ken Caryl Ranch. 


male and female, than in the amount of fat R 


skillful feeder had piled on the beasts. As an 
example, Harrison & Ryan, who led in wi, 
nings among the Angus, have used no profq) 
sional herdsman for several months. Charly’ 
Ryan, twenty-year-old son of Earl Ryan, hy 
had charge of the show herd during the fitting 
‘season. 

Ringside comment on the placings of th 
young Shorthorn classes was typified in them 
mark of a small western Iowa breeder: ‘‘T fy 
lieve form is getting more attention than fy 
this year.’’ And the emphasis met with ap. 
proval from the crowd watching the work of 
the judges. 

The work of the judges received less than the! 
usual criticism. A new man, H. W. Marshal} 
of Indiana, judged the Herefords. It was hig 
first work as a judge. Based on this exper. 
ence, fair management officials could well ge. 
lect as judges a few more successful busineg 
men who have built up a good herd of cattle ag 
a sideline. John Tomson, of Kar 
who judged the Shorthorns, and Py. 
fessor Kildee, of Ames, who judged: 
the Angus, are old hands at the judg. 
ing game—not too old, tho, as they 
also did satisfactory work and based 
their awards with the proper empha 
sis to meet the needs of the time. 


Cattlemen Optimistic 


A spirit of optimism was gener 
among theecattlemen, a sounder sort 
than that which filled them nine o 
ten years ago. A decade ago, the bam 
gossip dealt with turning a bull for 
a profit of $2,000 or-selling a herd 
foundation of a dozen cows and a 
untried -bull at $800 or $1,000 a head, 
and covering up defects in animal 
to be shown. 

This year the gossip dealt with the 
problem of finding a bull for the 
baby beef herd of an old friend and 
customer who came to buy after the 
year’s crop (Concluded on page 33) 


IOWA STUDIES THE DAIRY BREEDS 


Cows at Iowa Fair Show High Both Type and Production Records 


N IOWA farmer obtaining his livelihood 
A by the milk pail route, naturally wanders 
into the stock judging pavilion about 
Monday noon, when the ring is being cleared of 
draft horses to make way for the dairy breeds. 
Dairying is getting more and more important 
in Iowa. More of us every year are looking to 
the dairy cow for a living. 

To the student of breed type and to anyone 
wishing to see the best individuals of the vari- 
ous breeds, the Iowa show offered an excellent 
opportunity. Another-point worth noting was 
the relationship, growing steadily closer, be- 
tween quality in the show-ring and productiv- 
ity at the pail. Some purebred herds 
have been slow to take advantage of 
cow test association work, but the 
number is getting smaller. 

The Ayrshire people were the first 
to use the herd improvement. plan. 
They are now being followed by the 
Holstein and the Jersey breeders. 
This plan gives a recognized butter- 
fat test without the greater expense 
of the older official testing plan. A 
booth in the cattle barn this year set 
forth what cow testing work showed, 
and mentioned how one cow, an av- 
erage producer of a herd of sixteen, 
produced more income above feed 
costs than all ninety-one cows on a 
neighboring farm. 

At the dairy show this year, the 
Holstein division easily led in the 
number of cattle entered, 230, the 


By Frank Bedell 


largest number of any breed of cattle on the 
grounds, beef. or dairy. Premium money to the 
amount of $3,950 was offered. The Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America added $750. 

To encourage Iowa breeders to bring out 
their cattle, the Iowa State Fair offered $600 
to exhibitors of each of the three breeds, Hol- 
stein, Jersey and Guernsey. Four hundred dol- 
lars went to Ayrshire breeders. The awards in 
these special classes were made in accordance 
with the awards in the open division. 

The Iowa livestock show seems to be turning 








Grand champion Holstein cow, shown by J. D. McDonald. 


into a major dairy show. In years past the beef 
cattle would more than fill their half of the 
judging arena. This year, at times, the dairy 
classes would push past the half-way mark. 
Among the breeders at the ring, Holstem 
men seemed to lead in numbers. One interested 
observer was Mrs. L. J. Chapman, of Kansas 
City, Mo., who flew to Des Moines to witnes 


the judging of Holsteins. Mrs. Chapman hal@ 


seventeen head entered in the show. 4 
Altho the Holsteins easily led in number 


shown, some of the classes were not as large 
as last year. The calf club boys swelled the 


open classes for heifer calves four months and § 


under one year, forty-two head of 
calves being shown. The champion 
calf club heifer landed in ninth place 
in the open class 


a creditable showing of Holsteins 
A large number of eows are being 
milked at these institutions. 

L. L. Gillette, of Fostoria, Iowa, 
judged the classes. He worked fast 
and systematically and showed conf 
dence in his own decisions. 
he once lined up a class there was nd 
much shifting. : 

The senior and grand champit 
bull was shown by Femco Farms, & 
Breckenridge, Minn. C. E. Griffith 
Big Cobin, Okla., won the junio 
championship with his well grow! 
and pleasing bull, Mont Riga He 
Fayne Segis. (Coneluded on page 04 
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Some of the state institutions had § ~ 
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. ILL out the coupon below and send today 
“& for your free copy of ‘The World’s Greatest 


“for you. 

_If you have never bought from Ward’s by 
“mail, or if you have forgotten to send for your 
Ward Catalogue the last season or two, this 
“new Fall Catalogue will be a great revelation 





to you. It is the finest catalogue we have 
pion _ ever issued. 
place # 


Many New Opportunities for Savings 
| Mn it you will find the very newest, most mod- 
eins. § €fn and most stylish merchandise that is 
yeing § Offered anywhere, and always at lower-than- 
Market prices. You will find that it is, in fact, 
_ jour Style Guide as well as your Price Guide. 
* But that is not all that makes it “The World’s 
Greatest Catalogue.” It isa marvelous triumph 
of the art of picturing merchandise on the 
printed page. In it are many more interesting 
ictures—many more pages where merchan- 
e is shown in exact colors, to make it even 









4) Your free copy of 
|/he Worlds Greatest Catalogue 


is now ready... 


Gialogue.’”” One copy is now ready, waiting. 


easier to select exactly what you want. You 
will find it a convenience—as well as a real 
pleasure—to shop through this book for every- 
thing you need or want. 


Why You Save Money at Ward’s 


Today we have over ten million satisfied cus- 
tomers. We are actually the purchasing agent 
for ten million families. Consequently, the 
tremendous volume of buying which we must 
do for all these friends enables us to buy for 
spot cash, in huge quantities—by the trainload 
—oftentimes the entire output of a factory. 
Thus we get the lowest prices for quality goods, 
and these low prices are : 

passed on to you. 





Fast Service—Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed 
You are doubly pro- 
tected when you buy 


from Ward’s. First, your 
order will receive 














prompt, efficient attention—the rule now is: 
“In today—Out today!” Your order will be on 
its way back to you the same day it is received. 

Second, you are dealing with a house that for 
56 years has had the courage and integrity to 
stand behind an ironclad guarantee which has 
always said—and says today to every customer: 
**You must be satisfied or you get your money back.” 


Don’t Delay— Mail the Coupon Today 


Send us your name and address today so we 
can send you your copy of this great money- 
saving book. Learn the pleasure, the saving 
this new book—"'The World’s Greatest Cata- 
logue” will bring into your home. 


TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., DEPT. 97-H 
Chicago 
Portland, Ore. 


Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 

Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
{Mail this coupon to our house nearest you} 

Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 

Ward's complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 






Rural Route No........000++6: Bat N@c. ode <ccdeccse: 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


-NiCago “Kanéas City St. Paul. Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


Post hs. a States se eceseececevess 
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HOGS AT THE IOWA STATE FAIR 


Spotted Polands, Hampshires and Tamworths Show Improvement 


HE hog show at the Iowa State 

Fair can not be pointed to as one 
of the best. Spotted Polands, Hamp- 
shires and Tamworths were, if any- 
thing, above the average, with other 
breeds lacking especially in soundness 
and uniformity. Few good sales were 
made, which was no doubt due to the 
falling. off in attendance, caused by 
the inclement weather. 

Interest was shown in Monday’s 
placing of Durocs and  Polands. 
Wednesday’s show of Spotted Polands 
created more interest than usual, the 
seats being well filled. The audience 
was well entertained for one of the 
largest and most uniform shows the 
Spots have ever had was paraded for 
the ribbons. Each year has seen an 
increase both in quantity and quality 
until they may well be called one of 
the major breeds. 

Two extremely uniform shows were 
those of the Tamworths and _ Berk- 
shires. It can be said of the Tam- 
worths that a lot of good hogs were 
left over after the leaders were placed. 

In the Poland class, which was 
placed by Professor Ferrin, of Minne- 
sota, Iowa was not able to retain the 
grand championship in either boar or 
sow classes. H. A. Weeldreyer, of 
Emery, S. D., took the honors in the 
boar class with Cerro Gordo, and there 
was little question with the crowd that 
he was rightly placed. Cerro Gordo 
carries scale and depth, which is much 
in demand at. the present time. He 
traces to The Armistice on the sire’s 
side and his dam is a line bred Big 
Bob... The junior champion, Silver 
Star, owned by T. J. Conrad, of Mel- 
bourne, Iowa, was one of the outstand- 
ing pigs on the grounds. Had he been 
a junior yearling in his same form the 
decision for championship would not 
have been so easy. 

Last Year’s Winner Again Wins 


One of the features of the show 
was last year’s junior champion, owned 
by Donald Funke, of Greenfield, Iowa, 
which came back and placed first in 
the junior yearling class, a feat sel- 
dom if ever accomplished before. 
Competition was keen in the senior 
yearling boar class and possibly as 
much difference of opinion was shown 
here as any time during the show. 

Kritzeck Bros., of Howard Lake, 
Minn., carried off the grand champion 
ribbon on their sow, Lady Governor. 
Placings were widely distributed 
among the various breeders and ap- 
parently a very useful type filled each 
class. 

The Durocs were judged by R. L. 
Pemberton and the aged boar, Stilts 
King, owned by Chas. W. Hansaker, of 
Nevada, Iowa, was placed first in the 
aged boar class, later being made 
grand champion. He was a boar of ex- 
treme scale, possibly not carrying as 
much finish as one would like, but the 


By Guy Bush 


judge once making his decision carried 
this type in the placing of all classes. 

A litter shown by H. F. Conner did 
considerable winning in the junior pig 
classes and the boar was made junior 
champion, later being sold to the Min- 
nesota Agricultural College. Grand 
champion sow went to J. L. Harper & 
Son, of Ames, Iowa, on Fireworks Ma- 
rie 43d. Aged herd owned by exhibit- 
or, aged herd bred by exhibitor, get of 
sire and produce of sow were won by 
McKee Bros. The tops were good but 
many unsound animals were found in 
some of the classes. 

Spotted ‘_Polands were judged by 
H. G. Zavoral, of St. Paul, Minn. He 
left room for little complaint in his 
placings. The Spots showed consider- 
able improvement over last year and 


art, of Newhall, Iowa, took first in the 
aged sow class. The senior yearling 
sow and junior yearling sow ribbons 
were taken by J. W. Kempe, Hinton, 
Iowa, his senior yearling sow later 
taking the grand champion ribbons. 
Young herd owned by exhibitor and 
young herd bred by exhibitor were won 
by Kenneth Cooper. The value of a 
good sow was demonstrated by this 
club lad, who won these classes and 
junior champion in the boar class on a 
litter raised by him. G. R. Gilbert, 
Prairie City, Iowa, won several classes. 
Professor Ferrin, of Minnesota Agri- 
cultural College, placed the class in 
a very satisfactory manner. 
Hampshires showed an increase in 
entries and quality. J. D. Waldmeyer 
was judge. An out-state breeder, Ed 








Grand champion Poland China boar, 


put on one of the most uniform shows 


‘ever seen in this breed. M. C. Scott, 


of LeMont, Mo., took the lion’s share 
of the ribbons, showing one of the best 
aged sows on the grounds for grand 
champion. D. V. Crawford & Sons, of 
Earlham, Iowa, showed their junior 
yearling boar, Playmate, for the grand 
championship ribbon. Not only were 
the boar classes exceptionally strong, 
but we have not seen a stronger array 
of sows in this breed. 

The Chester White show was dis- 
appointing in the boars shown. There 
was not an outstanding animal down 
to the junior boar class, but the sow 
class would do justice to any breed. 
Kenneth Cooper, of Ames, Iowa, took 
first in the junior boar class with jun- 
ior champion ribbon thrown in. 

Grand champion honors in the boar 
line went to Jurgens Bros., Van Horne, 
Iowa, on Glen High Lad. Albert Stu- 











champion Spotted Poland China sow, shown by M. C. Scott. 








shown by H. A. Weeldreyer. 


S. Rennick, Pilger, Neb., took both 
grand champion boar @nd sow ribbons. 
We were especially impressed with the 
depth of body, length and good under- 
pinning seen in all classes. Big Four 
Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa, took first on 
the sénior yearling boar, Lucky Sensa- 
tion. Ribbon for aged herd owned by 
exhibitor went to Ed S. Rennick. Aged 
herd owned and bred by exhibitor 
went to Klein & Granzow, Alden, Iowa. 
Young herd owned and young herd 
owned and bred by exhibitor ribbons 
went to R. L. Pemberton. Get of sire 
went to Big Four Farms. 

The Yorkshire division included six 
exhibitors. There was not.as much 
uniformity in the classes as has been 
seen in the past. B. F. Davidson, vet- 
eran breeder and showman, of Menlo, 
Towa, took the big end of the ribbons, 
which included grand champion boar. 
Schenck & Grennard, of Waynetown, 





Ind., took grand championship on th 
aged sow, Edgewood Mabel. A. § 
Sinex, of Tama, Iowa, placed Pas 
breed. 

B. F. Davidson placed the T; 
worths fast and to the satiotactiall 
exhibitors and onlookers. There 
a strong, even group in every Clagg 
and more high class animals were j 
evidence than had been seen in 4 
Tamworth show in Iowa before. hg 
junior champion boar, owned by a 
club boy, Ronald Hauser, Albion, Iowa 
was a boar carrying excellent cali 
type and substance. ae 

The aged sow class was easily the 
outstanding class of the show. 
breed that can and does draw out4’ 
large number of producing brood soyg 
is to be commended. The top of the 
placings were close. The show prom 
most satisfactory to breeders - ang | 
showmen. et 

Grand champion boar’s ribbon 4 
won by Chas. W. Carpenter, of 


_ iton, Iowa, on aged boar, Sunnybre 


Teddy. Of the six placings in 
aged sow class all were exceptions 
good animals. A. E. Augustine to 
first on Rose Hill Bess XXII, wh 
he later showed for the grand cha 
pionship ribbon. Guy W. Baker,: 
Shelbyville, Ill, held the ribbon | 
junior champion sow on his senior gow 
pig. Aged herd prizes went to Chas 
W. Carpenter and all the young herd | 
prizes, get of sire and produce of sow 
were taken by Guy W. Baker. : 

Six exhibitors paraded their Berk 
shires before A. F. Sinex for their 
awards. Chas. H. Oldham, of Martha, 
Tenn., was awarded the placing for 
grand champion boar on Clemson Rey 
elation 2d. Rockwood Farms, Amég, | 
Iowa, had junior champion. Firsts in 
the sow classes were distributed 
among the various breeders, no one | 
herd having strong enough animals t0 
make a clean sweep. Junior cham 
pion sow was owned by W. H. Pipkin - 
& Son, of Elmwood, Mo. Grand cham 
pion ribbon went to J. H. Nickel & 
Sons, Arenzville, Ill., on their junior 
aged sow, Fairmont Fannie. 





Boys’ Band Plays at Fair 

Webster county Four-H boys who 
have banded together in a musical or | 
ganization, appeared at the Iowa State 
Fair last week-.and presented a pro 
gram of band music for the folks. The 
band consisted of thirty-five pieces’ 
and is under the leadership of Wesley 
Schaub. This band will go to Chicago 
this. winter and play at the Interna 
tional Livestock Exposition. All of | 
the band members are. interested in © 
club work and this is the first time” 
they have appeared away from home, - 
altho they have entertained local meet 
ings during the past year. They played © 
at the corn husking contest held at | 
Gowrie last fall. 





Grand champion Duroc sow, shown by J. L. Harper & Sons. 











SAMPLE 


of LIQUID HOG:HEALTH 
AND 68 PAGE 


_ HOG-BOOK 


Send No Money 
Free Book #228" ei "nas 


you want to know about hog-raising. 
Get the vital new facts now revealed 
by prominent Veterinarians. Learn, in just 
a few minutes’ reading, what it has taken 
veterinarians years to find out. Learn the 
cause of 90 per cent of all hog ailments— 
and how to combat them. Shows 
how hog men are raising 250-Ib. 
hogs in 6 mos. How to treat 

sick hogs, kill worms, etc. 


Amazing new hog 


Now, FREE! 


Coupon brings you a 
FREE SAM fre sample of Li 

uid HOG-HEALTH.” 
See how easy it is to use and how the pigs sure do 
like it, even when sick. Rush the coupon today! 
Don’t put it off. Get the big free HOG-HEALTH 
back and the Free Sample. Mail the coupon today— 

! 


nN NOW 


vy TORY, 
vL ABORA 
RINARY Jeb. y 
SPRAL VETE aha, Ne «3 copy ° 

| GENER Ot. = Cree and post Tait ce 8 

Please OG. HEALTH —— 

£ 6R- % 5 Lin. 
Gad HOG-HEA 


> kill hog worms 
avoid sickness 
make pigs grow fast 


Why take needless. risks with your pigs? 
let them get sick and die! 


There’s no need, now, to let your pigs get in bad shape. 
If some of them begin to show up sick, ACT QUICK! Do 
Give ‘‘ Liquid 
HOG-HEALTH.’’ Every day it is demonstrating all over the 
country how positively it assists Nature in keeping pigs well 


as hundreds of other hog raisers are doing. 


and putting on quick, cheap gains. 


Hog raisers surprised with quick results 
Henry Meyers, Benkleman, Neb., had lost half his herd 


with Necro. 


ence—just what his hogs needed. Only 1 more 
died. All the rest were saved. They ate “Liquid 
HOG-HEALTH” when they wouldn’t touch any- 
thing else. In 2 days they looked better. In a 
week they were filling out. Now, you’d never 
know they had been sick: : 

Herman Heiman, West Point, Neb., had lost 
40 pigs. “Liquid HOG-HEALTH” stopped the loss 
immediately and saved the rest. 

J. J. Sullivan, Springfield, Neb. had lost 68 
head out of 107. “Liquid HOG-HEALTH” straight- 
ened up the others in a hurry without the loss of a 
single one. 


Hundreds say, “Best we have ever used” 

This has been the experience of hundreds. All 
agree there has never been a treatment that gave 
such quick relief to sick pigs, that worms them so 
easily, that so effectively warded off diseases, and 
that put on such quick, cheap gains. 


Why have sick pigs? 
There’s no money in sick pigs. They cost you 
money. They lose weight and lead to losses. 
You must get rid of the worms. You must build 
up appetite. You must develop disease-resistance. 
Ask J. D. Dobson, Primrose, Neb. He says: 

“On sick hogs ‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’ 
makes a wonderful change inside of a week. 
it cleans out the worms, puts the animals in 
splendid condition and builds up disease re- 
sistance. There is nothing else_so good.” 


He had tried several remedies without success. free. 
THEN—he used ‘‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH.’’ What a differ- 


* a! ree 
eep em growing! 


Which trouble do you 
have with YOUR pigs? 


Necro “Mixed Infection” 
Worms Pig Scours 

Flu Loss of appetite 
Thumps Unthriftiness 

It’s easy, now, to learn how to 


control these troubles. Read the 
68-page Hog-Health book. Sent 














Why let pigs die? 


Act quick if you have been losing pigs. Don’t let others 
die. Hundreds of other hog raisers are saving their pigs 
with “Liquid HOG-HEALTH.” They are recommending it 
to you. No matter whether your pigs have Necro, Flu, 
Worms, Mixed Infection or Pig Scours, try “Liquid HOG- 
HEALTH” right away. Talk to men like R. L. Miller, 
Bushnell, Neb. He says: 


“I have been using ‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’ and 
want to say a good word for it. I had a bunch of sick 
igs that were ready to die when I ed ‘ 
ey were so poor that their sides 
they were rubbing together. ‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’ 
brought them out and saved them.” 


Why have wormy, slow-growing pigs? 

Extra weight on your hogs means real money these 
days. Make your pigs G-R-O-W! Get ’em up to market 
size quick, Put them on the “Liquid HOG-HEALTH” 
treatment. Clean out the worms. Improve the digestion. 
ust see how they’ll “pop” along. You should: hear men 
ike C. F. Fishnick, Valley, Neb., tell of his success: 


“The day after I feed ‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’ I 
can’t get my pigs filled up. I never saw such ravenous 
appetites. ey are sure growing like weeds. My 
neighbors all say I have a great bunch of pigs.” 

And S. D. Fulton, Beloit, Kans., says: 


“Am very much pleased with 
HEALTH.’ I have noticed a great many worms pass 
from my herd and notice that it sure gives them a 
good appetite.” 


‘Liquid HOG- 


sample of “Liquid HOG-HEALTH” 
and BOOK and the bi -page Hog Health 
book, which you can now have FREE. 


F SAMPLE Decide, right now, to send for the 


GENERAL VETERINARY LABORATORY 


Dept. B-104 


OMAHA, NEB. 





Hundreds turning to “Liquid HOG-HEALTH” 


Frank Zimmerman, Nebraska’s 
largest feeder, after trying many 
other medicines, uses “Liquid HOG- 
HEALTH” exclusively. 

“My sick pigs have entirely 
straightened up but one and it is 
etting better right along.”’C. 
sAROULTE, Greenfield, Ia. 

“ ‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’ is sure 
ood stuff and my ee are doing 
per pre T. GERKEN, George, 
a. 
“My pigs were not growing as 
they should. ‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’ 
sure made them come to. time.”— 
C. H. GESINK, Sioux Center, Ia. 


“My earliest shoats were off feed 
and gaunt with Flu and had been for 
6 weeks. In 2 weeks after startin 
them on ‘Liquid HOG-HEATH’ 
had them filled out and looking good. 

hey come up squealing for their 
feed now. I expect to market them 
all at 6 or 7 months of age.”—I. D. 
JAMES, Carlisle, Ia. . 


“TI use your ‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’ 
and find it an excellent worm ex- 
peller with no bad after effects. It 
is also an excellent conditioner and 
appetizer.”"—D. A. KOPPENHAVER, 
Moingona, Ia. 


“ Tiquid HOG-HEALTH’ sure is 
all right. My pigs are growifig fine 
and are very healthy.”—ANTON 
KOUDELKA, Lawler, Ia. 


“In April I had 38 early February 
pigs that were in bad shape and from 
all indications had Necro, I put 
them on a 14-day sick feed and have 
fed them twice a week. They are 
now right around 130 Ibs. and grow- 
ing like weeds. Also had. 52 head 
of late April pigs that have had 
their ‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’ twice 
a week, and they are as good Fi S$ as 
1. have ‘ever raised.” iN 
LEWIS, Mapleton, Ia. 
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WHAT INTERESTS WOMEN AT THE FAIR" 


= 
aa 


Typical Farm Women Tell Why They Come to the Iowa State Fair 


HAT is there at the state fair to 
especially interest a woman? 
Because I had in mind writing an arti- 
cle for Wallaces’ Farmer at the con- 
culsion of the fair, I set upon the idea 
of finding the answer to this question 


by the simple method of asking wom- 
en with whom I talked here and there 
over the fair grounds what particu- 
larly interested them. 

I presume I talked with many more 
than a hundred women, quite a few of 
whom mentioned the same prefer- 
ences—the Little Theater plays at the 
Womens’ and Children’s building, the 
demonstrations by Farm Bureau wom- 
en, the culinary exhibits, the poultry 
show, livestock, Four-H exhibits and 
the baby health show. Not one men- 
tioned the midway sideshows, and only 
a few seemed to care anything about 
the grandstand performances. Not 
many were interested in going around 
to see farm machinery perform. Only 
a few admitted spending much time 
watching the livestock judged. It is 
obvious that the majority of farm 
women come to the fair to be educated 
rather than amused. 

Among the women whose answers I 
noted in particular were the following: 
A woman who sat all day in front of 
the booth where they were judging the 
culinary exhibits; a woman near ‘one 
of the home projects booths in the 
Women’s and Children’s building; an 
elderly woman at the girls’ dormitory; 
the wife of a livestock exhibitor; a 
club program chairman from _ north- 
eastern Iowa; a young farm mother 
with a baby entered in the baby health 
contest; a school teacher; a farm 

















Velma Larson, Shelby county, 
Four-H style show winner. 


By JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


woman from Woodbury county; and a 
city woman. 


Spend Time Where Interested 


Now if a woman has only one day to 
spend at the fair and she puts in three 
or four hours of that precious day in 
one certain place, then it is pretty 
easy to tell where her interests lie. 
Naturally the woman who sat watch- 
ing the culinary. exhibits for a whole 
day was interested because she was 
entered in every one of the classes of 
canned goods, nearly seventy-five jars 
altogether. She might spend another 
day at the fair, she wasn’t sure whetb- 
er she would or not. It wouldn’t make 
much difference either way. She had 








demonstrations. She happened to be a 
township home project leader and 
since her county is going to begin the 
home furnishing courses next year, she 
was checking on all of the ten coun- 
ties that had home furnishing booths, 
noting how the best looking organiza- 
tion maps and charts were made, and 
anticipating the booth her county 
would have at the fair next year. She 
was chiefly interested, she told me, in 
the program right there in the Wom- 
en’s and Children’s building. It wasn’t 
nearly so tiring as walking around 
over the fairgrounds, and she felt that 
she would learn a lot more in the 
three days she would be at the fair if 
she listened to the home project dem- 





Little Phyllis Stone, of Warren county, Iowa, posed for her picture after the home 
project demonstration on making children’s clothing, given by her moth- 
er, Mrs. Homer A. Stone, and by Mrs. W. K. Scott.* 


been all over the grounds other years. 
This year she wanted to see the 
canned products judged, and see how 
her jars compared with the others that 
were brought up to the judges’ table. 
She found it more interesting, she said, 
to watch the placing of blue ribbons 
on the glass jars than to watch the 
judging down in the stock pavilion. In- 
cidentally she took a great many of 
the blue ribbons with her canned stuff, 
and also won high prizes in the baked 
goods classes. Since there were more 
than 1,500 jars of canned stuff entered 
in the culinary show this year and 
close to 550 entries in the baked goods 
classes, she had every reason to feel 
proud of her prize winners. 

I was told by the superintendent of 
the culinary exhibits that competition 
was keener this year than it had ever 
been, particularly in the canned prod- 
ucts. She said that it was evident that 
women were canning better than they 
used to for there was much less spoil- 
age than there used to be, and the 
scores were much higher than several 
years ago. Fancy packs or ‘‘embroid- 
ered packs,” as she referred to them, 
are no longer thought to be the thing 
and do not win first prizes because 
they are not practical. Nice packs 
raise the score, however, she said, be- 
cause it is possible to get more of a 
product in and therefore is economical 
of jars and time. She remarked also 
that a few people still can over-large 
and coarse vegetables and asked me 
to mention this as one of the things 
which scores down a canned product. 

The woman near the home project 
booth with whom I fell to talking had 
a notebook full of information which 
she had collected from the various 
home furnishing exhibit booths and 


onstrations and talked with other farm 
women who were township chairmen 
like herself. She enjoyed seeing the 
flower exhibits, she said, and hoped to 
go to the grandstand for one night per- 
formance because she liked the fire- 
works. 


Having Fun With the Girls 


The elderly woman at Pine Crest 
Lodge, the girls’ dormitory, had her 
hair done down in a pigtail and was 
hurrying into a blue middy suit getting 
ready for the Four-H costume party. 
She was a club leader and had a dem- 
onstration team at the fair. She had 
never had so much fun at the fair be- 
fore, she said, because she was chas- 
ing around with the young girls and 
doing everything they wanted to do. 
Of course, she was mostly interested 
in the Four-H Club demonstrations be- 
cause her two girls were up for the 
grand championship finals, having won 
in their class. She thought the dem- 
onstrations were all splendid this year, 
also the exhibits of Four-H work in 
the Educational building, and urged 
me to come and see:-her girls demon- 
strate in the finals Friday morning. 
She enjoyed seeing nice livestock, par- 
ticularly horses, and had found time to 
go thru most of the livestock barns, 
the Agricultural building, and the 
Women’s and Children’s building. 

The wife of the livestock exhibitor 
confessed to me as we sat chatting in 
the Wallaces’ Farmer booth at the fair, 
that she wasn’t much of a stock fan- 
cier herself. In fact, flowers were her 
hobby, and she had come down the 
first day to see the special exhibits of 
wild flowers and hardy flowers. She 
liked gladiolus; too, and looked for- 
ward to the fair each year because it 








gave her an opportunity to see ney 
varieties that had been developed ang! 
to meet the persons who had grown 
them. She finds.it much more gatig. 
factory to see the flowers in bloom 
that she may want to order for he 
garden next year, and makes a point gf | 
checking the ones that she would like 
to have. Her particular flower hobby 
happens to be dahlias, she told me, 
and she was looking forward to Thurs. 
day, which was to be Dahlia Day. As 
soon as she had seen them she would 
be ready to go home. She spent ap 
hour or so every day in the stock pa. 
vilion because it was a good place to 
go to sit and rest her feet, and listen 
to-the music. 

The club program chairman told me 
that she had come to the fair this yegy | 
with the sole purpose of getting ideas 
for her job. Their township wasn’t go 
very well organized. There had bee 
difficulties and she felt that if only, 
they could get some good programs 
started that folks would be more inter. 
ested. She was getting a lot of good 
ideas for music, plays and stunt pro: 
grams, and she was particularly inter. 
ested in the demonstrations of quick 
makeup of various sorts for plays and 
stunts that were featured several 
times. a day in the auditorium program 
at the Women’s and Children’s build. 
ing. She had been able to make a 
number of contacts with state agen- 
cies such as the department of health, 
the extension department, and the 
Sheppard-Towner people, and to learn 
of various program helps available 
from these people. 

In the baby health clinie where I had 
gone to see the superintendent, I got 
to talking with a young woman who 
was waiting for her turn in the clinic. 


(Concluded on page 32) 


Evelyn Kirkpatrick, Keokuk county, 
Iowa’s healthiest girl. 
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“aS USUAL, this year’s display of 
A machinery and other farm equip- 
‘ment at Iowa State Fair was one of 
the best in the country. 
study of the many and varied exhibits 
was certainly worth any farmer’s time 
who hopes to keep pace with modern 
Baring. The American farmer has 
] 'gpparently decided that his best 
¢hance of decreasing the cost of pro- 
guction is thru the elimination of man 
jbor, and the machinery exhibits show 
that the manufacturers are ready to 
meet this demand. 
More than ever before farm machin- 
ery is being motorized, and only a 
gall part of those exhibited.are de- 
signed specially for horse or hand op- 
eration. Tractors and tractor-drawn 
plows, disk harrows, drag harrows, 
i and pulverizers take care of the seed- 
ped preparation; tractor-drawn corn 
planters, drills, listers and so on do 
the planting; tractor-drawn 
hoes, weeders and two and four-row 
cultivators take care of the cultiva- 
tion; tractor binders, mowers, com- 
pines, hay loaders, corn pickers, en- 
silage cutters in the field, and potato 
diggers take care of the harvesting; 
while trucks, trailers and auto-convert- 
ed trailers do most of the hauling. 
Gas engines are used to drive most of 
the machines which formerly were 
hand operated, discarded auto units 
are pressed into service for operating 
wood saws, seed cleaning and oats 
hulling machines, binders, corn pick- 
ers and so on; and even the wind is 
put to work pumping water, lighting 
the home, and lightening the house- 
wife’s labors. 


Combine Idea Taking Hold 


The combined harvester-thresher is 
probably the most noticeable new 
thing in the machinery exhibits and 
attracted the most attention. Where 
only one or two were shown last year, 
eight or nine different firms had these 
on exhibition this year. Each of these 
were surrounded by interested crowds 
.of farmers and their families. 
' would expect most of this 
in these new machines to be in the 
younger farmers, but apparently the 
older farmers and the wives and 
daughters are equally interested. One 
' can easily see, however, why the latter 
should be vitally interested, sinee the 
combine not only promises to cut the 
hervesting cost of grain to a few cents 
per bushel and thus increase the farm 
profits, but also does away entirely 
with the farm wife’s nightmare of 
cooking for harvest and_ thresher 

_¢fews. “Once over and it’s all over” 
is just as important to them as to the 
men, 

Somewhat along the same line is the 

- tew method of saving labor in silo 
filing by the tractor-drawn and trac- 
_ tor power operated machine which 
cuts down the corn, cuts it up into sil- 
age length, and elevates the cut ma- 


. terial into a truck or wagon ‘box pulled | 


‘along with the outfit. These haul it 
te the silo and dump it into a blower 
which elevates it into the silo. This 
gives a better quality of silage by cut- 
ting the corn while fresh and succu- 
lent, keeps dirt and sand out, and 
_ Saves entirely the considerable ex- 
a pense for twine. But best of all, it 
a does away entirely with the heavy 
a manual iabor of loading and unloading 
) the bundles. Now that farmers are 
4 finding that tramping the silage into 
| the silo is unnecessary, one more 
drudging farm operation has been 
lightened for both the men and the 
- women. é 
The next application of the combine 
idea will be to the harvesting of the 
corn crop, and already the experiment 
Stations and many practical farmers 
= Starting to breed corn varieties 
Which will not grow so tall and will 
have more and smaller ears. Before 
many years we will hear less about 


OTORIZING THE FARM 


More Farm Machinery at Iowa Fair Is Motor-Driven 
By I. W. DICKERSON 
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“where the tall corn grows” and see 
smaller and thicker corn stand in the 
field until the moisture is right, then 
cut in swaths several feet wide. 
corn will be shelled and run into a 
truck, and the stover shredded and 
baled for industrial use or for bedding, 
| or spread on the ground in such shape 
that it will not interfere with the next 
year’s crop. 


Tractor Power Take-Off Appreved 


Even a year ago many people looked 
upon the tractor power 
very much of an experiment, but this 
year’s machinery exhibits indicate that 
it has been heartily approved. 
tically without exception all the newer 
tractor-drawn 
method, driving the mechanism of the 
binder, the corn picker, the corn bind- 
er, the ensilage harvester, and so on 
by power taken off the tractor which 
pulls the machine. 
use this same method, while others 
have an auxiliary engine to operate 
the combine machinery. This has the 


The 





take-off as 


Prac- 


machines use this 


Some combines 





pickers shown. 


looking pickers. 


| corn harvest. 


bearings. 


very vreat advantage of making the | 
outfit practically independent of mud 
and other bad footing conditions. 
Another noticeable thing this year 
is the increase in the number of corn 
Instead of one or two 
firms, there are perhaps half a dozen 
or more. different firms with practical 
Some of these are 
tractor drawn and power operated, 
while others are mounted directly on 
tractors and power operated. 
| shown harvests two rows at 
which may answer the demand of 
many farmers for greater speed in 
Also attachments were 
| shown for mounting an automobile en- 
gine on a picker, where a power take- 
off is not available or where horses 
| are used for power. 
and down corn so prevalent this year 
should make these outfits popular. 
Small threshers this year are much 
more numerous than the larger outfits, 
and roller and ball bearings are used 
on many of these on all 
These take less power, re- 
quire less attention and give long life. 
Steel is the standard material, which 
| makes for longer life and less upkeep. 
One thresher has the blower and rear 
end hinged so it can be swung around 
to one side in changing screens or 
doing any work on the inside 


One 
once, 


The showing of ensilage cutters, feed 
grinders, elevator equipment, oats 


| hulling machines and so on was even 


better than usual; and as most of 
these were in operation, they attracted 
a great deal of attention. 

One of the most noticeable features 
of this fair was the variety of live- 
stock equipment shown, and the show- 
ing this year was even better than us- 
ual. Self-feeders of all types and sizes 
were shown in both wood‘and galvan- 
ized steel, many of the firms appar- 
ently favoring the latter material. Hog 
and poultry waterers also show a very 





The rank growth 


important 


wide variety, and a few firms are spe- 
| cializing on cast iron bowls and heav- 
ier gauge metal. The showings of 
ready built hog ard poultry houses 
were also better than usual. Barn 
equipment, milking machines and so 
on were as good or better than usual. 

Home equipment and conveniences 
also were not neglected. Farm light- 
ing plants, washing machines, radios, 
kitchen equipment and so on were 
very complete. Even more noticeable 
than usual was the heating exhibit, 
the tendency seeming to be strong to 
the cabinet type of heater and the oil 
burning furnaces. Specially attractive 
to the farm women were the exhibits 
| of water supply and especially the 
color schemes in bath room equipment. 
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Trainloads East—South 


here ...That’s How Farmalls 
Are Going Onto the Farms! 


HERE was a time when 

a man bought a tractor 

to use with his horses; 
today he buys a McCormick- 
Deering Farmall Tractor to 
use instead of horses—and 
word comes to us often that 
the Farmall plan is doing more 
for farm profit and farm hap- 
piness than horses and hired 
labor could ever hope to do. 
Every new horseless farm— 
and there are already hundreds 
—offers new proof that this 
new farm power idea is a 
profit builder. The word of 
success travels fast, with the 
result that Farmalls are being 
put to work everywhere in 
rapidly increasing numbers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


McCormick -Deering FARMALL 


—the Farmer's Greatest Helper, the Year ’round 


Great, long trainloads slip 
away from the big Farmall 
Works at Rock Island, Illinois, 
to all points of the compass. 
Even so, it has been difficult 
to keep up with the cry for 
more Farmalls. 


With all indications point- 
ing to an even heavier demand 
next year, it becomes the part 
of wisdom to order your 
Farmall now, while the local 
McCormick-Deering dealer can 
make reasonable delivery. 


Turn your horses and mules 
into money—there’s no need- 
to feed them through another 
winter—and prepare to enjoy 
the convenience and economy 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


of Farmall power for fall work 
and all work. The local dealer 
will show and demonstrate 
the Farmall on your own 
farm upon request. 





Mr. Butler says: 


Gentlemen: I have done all 
my work alone. Nof a hired 
man or a horse on the place 
so far, which I claim is doing 
the work of two men and two 
2-rows in planting and three 
men and three 2-rows in cul- 
tivating, and does it on one- 
half the feed expense. Must 
you ask if I am satisfied with 


my Farmall? 
(Signed) J. A. BUTLER 
Nunn, Colorado. 

July 27, 1928. 











Chicago, Il. 
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Goodyear All Weather Tread Bal 
- er - 
loon to translate engine- and brak- 
ing-power into positive getaway 
and stop is a plus value built into a 
tire remarkable for its economy, 


dependability and good looks 





“Service begins at home” 


The Goodyear Dealer in your town believes 
that you will appreciate a square deal. 


So he translates the vague word “Service” 
into action that pays you real dividends. 


When you buy a Goodyear Tire from him 
he provides you the finest tire the world 
affords. 


He sells it to you at a fait price, which gives 
him a living profit and you a good value. 


He makes sure you get the right size and 
type of tire for your car, mounts it on the : 
‘tim for you, fills it with air. 


His service “begins at home’’ but it also goes 
along with you on the road until your tire 
has delivered you the last low-cost mile 
built into it at the factory. 





Goodyearmakesa tire tosuit you—whether you want 
the incomparable All-Weather Tread Goodyear, the 
most famous tire in the world, or the thoroughly 
dependable but lower-priced Goodyear Pathfinder 











The Greatest Name in Rubber 


GOODSTEAR 


Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, IG 
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Into the Sudan and the Valley of the Nile 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


E WERE at Kebkebia, somewhere 

between Am Dam, in French Equa- 
torial Africa, and Umkedada, in ‘the 
Anglo Egyptian Sudan. The young 
English captain stationed alone in this 
bleak outpost of empire begged us not 
to hurry on. He didn’t have company 
very often. 

“Why do they make one man live 
out here by himself?” Jim ‘asked the 
lonesome British singleton, only three 
years out of Oxford. “Why not put an- 
other man here with you? For com- 
pany if nothing else. A non-com. at 
least.” Of course, in the English caste 
system, a non-commissioned officer 
could be no company for a captain, es- 
pecially an Oxford man. Traditional 
British snobocracy wouldn’t let them 
speak. But there was another reason 
why this man had no company here. 

“Two officers couldn’t live together 
alone in a place like this, even if they 


were brothers, without getting on each } 
other’s nerves so much they’d be fight- | 
ing within six months,” explained the | 


captain. “Damon and Pythias would 
be putting scorpions in each other’s 
beds and living on opposite sides of 
the sand dune if they were stationed 
here.” 

I believe him, too, for the French 
had told us the same. Something about 


about as modest a statement as I ever | 
hedrd an Englishman make. 

“Don’t go until this noon, boys,” he © 
begged. 
get over the divide, but be sure to tak 
the left fork on the other side of the 
divide. I’ve wired the resident at g 
Fasher that you'll be in tonight. It, 
only eighty miles.” 


reached El Fasher at all that night 
The road may have been good, but we 
couldn’t find it. I believe it wag g 
camel that proved our undoing. We 
did reach the divide and registered g 
few great moments beholding for thg 
first time the valley of the Nile before 
us. 
upwards of a thousand miles away, 





and hundreds of miles of desert lay be 
fore us, but at least we’d reached its 
| valley. We’d fought our way thru the 
| jungles of the Niger, into the Congo 
watershed, struggled across the blister 


We stumbled down the rocky trail 
on the eastern side of the divide ang 
just as the terrain flattened out inte 
sand we overtook a camel Caravan and 
passed them—all but one. This eyij 














One more straw would break this camel’s back. 


make the best of 
friends, if left alone in pairs, fight 
like two bull calves. If you ever want 
to break up a David and Jonathan com- 
bination, put the two boy friends on 
opposite ends of a two-man saw with 
a dozen logs to cut, or station them 
alone in a desert. Even Jim and I, who 
had rowed a two-man boat for 500 
miles down the lonely Yukon river 
without ever crossing our oars, used to 
argue heatedly in Africa over whether 
to boil four handfuls of, riee or five. 
And we fought the Dark Continent of 
Africa for nearly five months before 
we finally reached the Red sea and 
were friends again. 

“Then why not station a married 
man here with his wife?” I asked, for 
an English woman will go anywhere 
her husband will. They’re not like the 
French. “I could get along with my 
wife here, I know. Can’t a married 
man bring his wife out here?” 

“Only once,” the captain smiled. 
“She’d never come back.” 

“Then, captain,” Jim said fervently, 
“the government should station three 
men in places like this. Three could 
get along.” 

“Yes, that would be all right,” he 
agreed slowly, “but, lads, this country 
isn’t worth three Englishmen. It’s 
hardly worth one. It’s just about worth 
me and that’s all.” That may read like 
a conceited remark, but as I recall now 
that lonely military post, it seems 


that desert will 








monster, who had never seen a motor 
cycle before, of course, evidently fig 


us on the trail where he could run his 
best, he wouldn’t have a chance off 
beside the road where the ground was 
rough and rocky. He stayed in the 
road and ran. 


one side of the road, pass him and tum 
him hack. 


could get up enough of a burst of speed 
to crowd him a little, the trail would 
close up in a mass of rocks or we'd 
chug down to low gear in sand. 

A bale of gum arabic flew from one 
side of his saddle, and a bag of dried 
dates was scattered for a quarter of 3 
| mile among bits of palm leaf rope and 
broken saddle gear. Behind us raced 
two black cameleers, shouting at the 
camel and Allah, and Jim and me, with 


ably never seen a motorcycle before, 
and no doubt thought we were a neW 
kind of raiding Bedouin trying to steal 
their camel. It wouldn’t do to stop 


past. 


got off and turned him back. But 
the meantime I think we had passé 





“The road is good once yoy | 


In spite of our friend’s advice, we 
started early, or we wouldn’t hay & 





The famous old river itself wag 


ing miles of no watershed at all, and | 
now here was the forbidding vastnegg 
of the upper Nile daring us to come on | 


ured we were out to run him down. He 
knew that if he.couldn’t keep ahead of) 


And how he humped! | 
We thought we could crowd him off to” 


But we didn’t know ou © 
camel—nor the road. Whenever we | 


no effect on any of us. They had pro 


now, with the camel still going and } 
the cameleers still coming. The only 
thing was to run him down and slip? 





Eventually, Jim crowded by and thei — 


the fork and had kept on the wrong, 
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‘ed. A few miles farther we were | 
we had, so we just struck off 
goss country over an old trail that | 
jaa long been abandoned because it | 
gould never have been there in the | 
Bfrst place. The rocks in the canyons | 
® vere bad, and the bush in the valleys | 
yas bad, but the sandburs on the roll- | 
ing plateau between were by far the | 
gorst of all. 
‘The sandbur grass itself was as tall | 
and as thick on the ground as a stand 
of twenty-bushel wheat. Every blade 
was well headed out and every sticky 
‘bur was dead ripe and just anxious to 
fpe carried away to propagate its kind. 







Bi was bad enough to charge thru this | 


® maze of burs with our feet on the front | 
fender or high on the handlebars, but 
when we had to get off and push, as 
we frequently did, or double up and 
ysh each other, as we sometimes had 
to do, we were as plastered with hard, 
ripe burs as we would have been with 
so much mud. Jim started out with 
jong pants over his khaki “shorts,” but 
when they became so stiff they would 
pardly bend, he painfully pulled them 
off, stuck them onto his side car and | 
praved the burs in shorts alone. They 
didn’t stick to our hard, bare, sun- 
purned legs as badly as to our clothes. | 
But I don’t mean they didn’t stick to 
legs. When we finally reached El 
Fasher, after dark that nighi, our 
clothes were matted as stiff as tho | 
they were frozen, and we walked up to 
the resident’s house like a couple of 
deep-sea divers. 

‘The resident, dignified English offi- 
tial that he was, had another surprise 
for us. “The governor wants to see 
you. We were looking for you earlier, 
but you’d better go over to his house 
now.” | 

We didn’t feel like calling on a gov- | 
érnor, especially an English governor, | 
looking like a couple of dirty, greasy | 
tramps in armored suits of sandbur 
mail. “We’ll see him in the morning,” 
I assured the resident. “It’s eight | 
gelock. We’ve got to change all our | 
clothes and pick out a lot of broken | 
stickers before we can even sit down. 
Besides, we haven’t had anything to | 
eat since noon.” 

“The governor wants to see you 
now,” reminded the resident, and that 
settled it. Must be something wrong. 
We started across lots and got stuck in 
the sand half-way up to the light on 
top of the governor’s hill. He ran down 
to meet us, a big, tall man in white, 
and he pushed as much on my motor- 
cycle as did his four black “boys” on ' 
Jim’s. That was Mr. Purvis, the gov- | 
ernor of Darfur. 

“T want you to put up right here at | 
our house as long as you can stay in El 
Fasher, he welcomed. us between puffs, | 
and then while the black boys were | 

busy pulling off enough burs so that | 
| 
| 





Wwe could twist out of our clothes, he 
Poured us each a bath with his own 
hand and a long, cool soda to go along 
with it. | 

‘Tll have the boys pick the burs out | 
of your shirts and wash ’em tomor- 

Tow,” said Mr. Purvis. “They’ll bury 

the socks and shorts. No use trying to 

Salvage them.” Before Jim or I could 

even bathe, four boys had to go over 

Us with tweezers, the gcvernor holding 

the light. Then we dressed and went 
into the dining-room, and there was a 

Teal English dinner and a real English 

Woman—Mrs. Purvis, the first white 
, Woman, except Mrs. Glover, we had 
Seen for six weeks. 

We ate. 

_ The next two days we dedicated en- 
| tirely to seeing El Fasher and to the 
_ indulgence suggested in the above par- 
| 8raph—and it didn’t take much time 
»to see El Fasher. 

A great, gray basin, dry as sifting 
Sand, sloped in from the desert for 
Miles and miles around. And in the 

of this vast, dry inland sea, 
like a leaky stopper in a kitchen sink 
t@ which the roaches of the neighbor: 
hood crawl for what moisture may re- 
Main, clustered the mud huts of. El 

“Sher. They were built around the 
few deep wells and dwindling pool of 
Water that still remained in the bottom. 
of that oasis basin. It was simply one 

















Pit this ew Buick against any car 
in the world -- prove fo yourself 
- «+ «++ that it excels them all 


Not only does the Silver Anniversary Buick in- 
troduce the thrilling new lines, colors, uphol- 
steries and appointments of new Masterpiece 


Bodies by Fisher— 


—not only does it inaugurate an entirely new 
mode—an entirely new ideal—of dashing, dar- 


ing, debonair beauty— 


—but this epic car reveals the same refreshing 
newness and the same remarkable advance over 
other automobiles of the day in every element 


of design and performance! 


Increased bore and stroke in Buick’s world 
famous Valve-in-Head six-cylinder engine— 
greater piston displacement— bigger, stronger 
frame—new high-speed carburetion—new high 


THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


BUICK 


WITH MASTERPIECE BODIES BY FISHER 


a» 


pressure gas pump—these are typical of engi- 
neering advancements embracing every unit of 
the fundamentally sound and reliable Buick 


operating assembly. 


And the result is performance without parallel. 


New acceleration like a shot from a gun! 


Dazzling new swiftness that few drivers will care 


to attain! 


A tremendous increase in pow- 
er in what was already the most powerful 
automobile engine of its size in the world! 


New dash, new fire, new spirit in all elements 


of performance! 

Take this new Buick out on the highway. Pit it 
against any car in the world. Prove to yourself 
that it excels them all! 








of those drain holes of the desert, the 
cesspools of the Sahara, but it meant 
water. And water, in that land of 
drouth and heat, is the lodestone of 
the desert’s legions, its families and 
flocks. 

Mr. Purvis put Jim and me each on 
a philosophical little donkey that 
looked as comical as we felt, sitting 
away back there on his hind-quarters 
with our feet nearly dragging in the 
sand. Then we pat-patted down from 
the governor’s hill to the municipal 
water works in the middle of town be- 
low, not the town pump but the town 
pool. 


“Right after the rainy season,” ex- 
plained Mr. Purvis, “this whole part of 
town is 2 little lake. We built that 
causeway up there in order to cross 
from one part of town to the other. 
It’s high and dry now, you see. And 
the water that’s left in that hole down 
there: and! in the deep wells scattered 
over the basin has to last this whole 
country and all its animals until it 








rains next season,” the governor re- 
minded us. ; 

“See that watering tank?” said Mr. 
Purvis. It was simply a low mud wall 
laid up on the ground to form a shal- 
low circular basin close beside the mu- 
nicipal pool of water. A black des- 
erteer and two naked sons were mar- 
shaling a flock of goats that drank the 
water as fast as four shriveled wives 
and a couple of slaves could draw it up 
from the pool in skins and slop it into 
the muddy tank. “There are some- 
times a half a dozen herds waiting 
their turn to water at these tanks. 
Hundreds of head of cattle and camels 
and horses and goats, and, yes, some- 
times thousands of people, drink from 
this little valley here every day.” 

In addition to the “surface water” 
within the pool itself, the El Fasher 


_ water system included dozens of dry 


wells that reached down to the cleaner 
and more permanent supply below. 
And every well was busy. Here was a 
donkey train, each little beast urged 








to drink its fill. Then the goatskin tied 


on either side would be poured full of 
water, to be carried perhaps for miles 
to some family flock, or village too dis- 
tant to visit the pool. Here’ was a herd 
of haughty camels kneeling beside their 
loads in the hot unshaded sand, grum- 
bling away between drinking install- 
ments at a round mud tank. 

“It may be a week or two before 
they'll get a drink again,” explained 
Mr. Purvis, “so they won’t hurry when 
they do get a chance. There aren’t a 
half-dozen water holes in the 300 miles 
between here and El Obeid, your next 
town, boys, so look at this water while 
you can.” We were to start tomorrow. 





MAYBE SWITCHMAN 

Lecturer (giving lecture on tne value 
of education): ‘“Yes; what can take the 
place of a university education? Nothing. 
Look at the man who only finishes gram- 
mar school. Where is he now? He is a 
motorman on a street car. But where is 
the man who has gone thru university 
and has secured his diploma?’ 

Voice in Audience: “He’s the con- 
ductor.” 
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Sometimes you find it hard to remember all of 
the little things that you constantly find need 
for around the farm and the home. The fol- 
lowing list is madetohelpyou...... pick 
the items that you have need for, tear out this 
page and bring it to your Farm Service store 
asareminder. The blank lines at the bottom 
are for you to write in other things, for-of 
course it is impossible to put down the thou- 
sands of useful, helpful articles that you find 
awaiting you in our he stores. 


CHECK THIS LIST 


......Vacuum Bottles ....... rowel Rack .....Mop Stick 
§ for children’s lunch "_.....Halter Strap __...... Sewing Machine Needles 
....-..9hotgun Shells .......Cupboard Enamel .......Crowbar 
...... Silverware .-.-...Staples ...-....9mall Nails 
.......-Collar Pads .----Aerial Wire ss |... Tin Snips 
Copper Wire... °- 5 }-+-o insuletoss: ©. 2 4S Faucet Washers 
...... Strainer .......-1 001 Grinder ....-..5tove Polish 
.......Wash Boiler ....--..Wood Screws ..-.----Can Opener 
...Chicken Feeds  —s_ai........- Potato Masher _........ Coffee Percolator 
.... Thermometer ...-----Padlock ....----Alarm Clock 
....Door Mat ..Shoe Nails si... See About New Range 
rae Door Hooks .......Rope ....--..F lour Can 
.....-..Clothes Line ......Ax Handle ..------Milk Cooler 
SEPES: Ironing Board ........adio Batteries ........ shelf Brackets 
........Clothes Wringer ........Anside Barn Paint. |........Hinges 
..cmopping Mnife = [::..:.: Clothes Hooks ........Oil Can 
........Lantern and Wicks ...-....Weather Stripping |........Pie Tins 
oe SS Ae Stove Pipe  §_b....--- Baking Dishes 
SEES: BRR eer nenamemee tenes keszer a 5 arene acs Regn ces -Pipe Nipples and Plugs 
.....Dipper Small Wrench .....--.Outside Paints 




















Your “‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 
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STORES 

















Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs in August of 1928 aver- 
aged about $11.60 a hundred, or about 
$1-a hundred higher than in July. 
This is more strength than we antici- 
pated a month ago. 

A price of $11.60 at Chicago in Au- 
gust is equivalent to about 94 cents a 
bushel for corn on Iowa farms. This 
is a little higher than corn is now sell- 
ing for on Iowa farms and so farmers 
are beginning to feel that the corn 
which they are now putting into their 
hogs is making money. 

Even our chart, which is based on 
corn prices for the past twelve months, 
shows only a very slight loss for Au- 
gust. It is now practically certain 
that our chart will be showing a profit 
by February. 





and Losses 


The weighted price of Chicago No, 


2 corn for hogs marketed in August of 
1928 was 101.7 cents a bushel. Agg — 
ten-year average hogs have sold in the 
month of August for a price equivalent — 


to 11.8 bushels of such corn. 
value of 11.8 bushels of 101.7-cent corg 


gives a cost of $12 a hundred fo 0 


1928. The actual price was $11.60 g 
hundred or there was a loss of 4 
cents a hundred. 

New corn prices are certain to be gg 
cheap that hogs will be showing a nicg 
profit this coming winter. Chicago 
hog average in December and January 
may go down to around $9.50 but 
with new corn at 50 cents a bushel 
there will be money in feeding it to. 
hogs. 


HOG-CORN CHART 


19 19 





1921 1922: 1923 1924 


Gain or loss above or below average in ‘dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 


Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for the month of August, 1928, 
was $15.60 a hundred, or higher than 
at any time since last January. These 
steers marketed in August of 1928 did 
not make so much money as those last 
January because they cost so much as 
feeders. 

Thirteen-hundred-pound fat steers 
marketed in August of 1928 were fat- 
tened on corn which cost 103.6. cents 
a bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
an average of ten years it has required 
the value of 74.4 bushels of such corn 
to convert a feeder weighing 1,000 
pounds the preceding February into a 
1,300-pound fat steer for the August 
market. Last February a 1,000-pound 
feeder cost $110. The cost of a 1,300- 
pound fat steer finished in August was 





therefore around.$187.08. The selling | 


price was $15.60 a hundred, or $202.80 
a head, which indicates that a 1,306 


pound fat steer in August brought a 


profit of about $15.72. 


The cattle outlook seems to be very | 


strong during September and at least 
part of October. 
however, there is a chance for a co 


siderable slump in cattle prices. It is” 


a matter of past history that cheap 


corn oftentimes demoralizes the cattle | 
market during a considerable part of 


the winter and even during part of the 


spring. This year we do not expect | 


any very serious trouble, but never 


theless we suspect that it will be safer | 


to buy light cattle to feed for a sum- 


mer market rather than purchase | 


heavy cattle to feed. 


STEER-CORN CHART 


1913 1914 (915 1916 1917 18t8 1919 1920 ige1 i922 1923 1924 1925 1926 192 7hihe. 
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-$20.00 Gain Per Steer 
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$20.00 Loss Per ‘Steer’ 
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$30.00 Lows Per Steer 
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loshaway Takes in the 
State Fair 


AU LLL 





Continued from page 8) 


s door saying there 
“sanoe to get in. 

“hat suited me so I walked in and 
around and then started out 
And right at the door was a 
‘an with money in it, and a hard look- 











Asa Mig guy on each side of it, and over 
in the eit heads a sign that says: “This 
‘alent MH gow maintained by voluntary contri- 
The Hons.” As near as I could figure, 
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oy made a voluntary contribution or 
on wouldn’t feel like seeing any more 
sights that day. Well, I figured my 
pealth was worth more than a quarter, 
go I didn’t argue. 

Come afternoon, I decided I’d better 
see a horse race or two. 

ting scarce. 
[heard about the other day. He come 
down town one day and sees a mount- 


ed cop.. 
‘What’s that, Ma?” says he. 
“That’s a policeman, Egbert,” she 

says. 

“Yes, Ma, I know that,” he says, 
“put what’s that thing he’s on?” 

They was good races. Only trouble 

was, along about three, somebody bel- 
lers out of that loud speaker: 

@ “Is Mr. Joshua Crabapple in the au- 
‘dience? If so, will he come. to the 


judges’ stand. His little boy got lost 


and is here.” 

And if I didn’t see little Josh up 
there, a wiping his eyes with one paw. 
] started down, and then the loud 
speaker says again: . 

“Little Joshua is feeling pretty bad. 
Will Mr. Crabapple hurry? Little 
Joshua hasn’t seen his father since— 
when was it, little boy?” 

Little Josh evidently got too close 
to the announcer, because here comes 
his voice out of the loud speaker, 
squeaky but loud enough for all Polk 
county to hear: 

“Tl ain’t seen him since he give me 
a belt on the ear before breakfast.” 

Well, I got him down out of there, 
but I got enough dirty looks out of it 
torun ten good haters for two political 
campaigns. 

We got some ice cream, and rode the 
roller coaster and made it up all right. 
Then we went down to look the hogs 
over. Little Josh has good sense. He 
knows us men -got to stick together. 
When we got to the tent that night, 
Maria says: 

“Where have you been gallivanting 
around, Joshua Crabapple? It’s just 
like you to bring a passel of kids to 
the fair and then go off on some fool- 
ishness.” 

“Pa and I was down looking at the 
hogs,” says little Josh. “Pa was tell- 
ing me all about what they got fed to 
Make them look so good.” 

“Well, that’s better,” says Maria. 
“Did you thank your father for taking 
the trouble to give you a little educa- 
tion?” e 

“Thank you, Pop,” says little Josh. 





Farm Teams Win Pulling 
Contest 


= 





(Continued from page 8) 


tractive pounds, for they only weighed 
3,15@ pounds, they actually started the 


Machine up and were clocked pulling 


2 load more than their own weight. 


#or a steady, hard-working team with 


nN even pulling force this team was 
probably the best in the ring. Another 
Des Moines Ice and Fuel team placed 
fifth. 

Following the pulling contests each 
day the various hitching demonstra- 
tions were staged to show farmers 
how five, six and eight horses could be 
driven with one pair of reins. 

This year over three hundred’ pull- 


‘ng contests are being staged in the 


nited States. The latest-pulling ma- 
hine was installed in Maine this sum- 
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“I feed Sweet Lassy 
for Extra Profit.” 
—Sam Feeder. 
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Like that town kid | 
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.. what about him? 


ET him be an extra-profit hog; pay your expenses and 
usual profit with the other 9! Sweet Lassy feeders 
are doing that—you can do it, too. 


How? It’s simply a matter of science and proper feeding 
a used by most feeders. Sweet Lassy’s 

30% protein is balanced; in other words, both animal and 
vegetable proteins from several different sources are blend- 
roportion to the needs of different parts of the hog’s 
for which each is intended. That’s why it gets faster 


Sweet Lassy’s kernel form prevents blowing in any 
weather, it always feeds easily and without waste. 


' Let that AOth hog be your extra, all-profit hog, too. Feed 
Sweet Lassy Hog Feed —mail coupon below. 


Fast Low Cost Gains—Feeds without Waste 


SWEET LASSY 


30% Balanced Protein 


FEED 


{nur size} 
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Schreiber’s Pig Meal 
Makes Hogs of your Pigs 























and 


20 Ibs. Sweet Lassy 
Make 


100 lbs. of Pork 


—and Gains are Faster. 


These amounts represent an 
average figure en from 
the experience of dozens .of 
Sweet Lassy feeders, actual 
farmers, feeding under ordi- 
nary farm conditions.* 


Figure your own profits on 
this basis as compared with 
your present feeding costs. 


*(Feeders’ names on request.) 





CF ree 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





Schreiber Milling & Grain Co. 


St. Joseph, Missouri WF (1) 


Please send me Sweet Lassy Hog Feed (nut size) 
samples and the “10th Hog” folder, free and with- 


out obligation. 1 feed_______._. head of hogs. 
fea eee Pay Eas CRO A A 
% FO a IN Oe ODOT shiiiaa ternal 





mer where horses trained to pull logs 
were tested out. Maine has long held 
pulling contests but had the teams 
pull loaded stone boats and the team 
that pulled the biggest load the’ far- 
thest in fifteen minutes was declared 
the winner.. The dynamometer used in 
these contests was patented and built 
by agricultural engineers at Iowa 
State College. Thus far the college 
folks have built and sold sixteen ma- 
chines and sent them out to different 
states for contests. The machine is 
built on_a Ford chassis and costs 
$1,700 compléte. Several are used in 
Canada and one has been sent to 
Germany. 

This contest is one of the most pop- 
ular staged at the Iowa fair. Any one 
interested in horse flesh can see some 
real gameness, real driving and real 
horsemanship in such a contest. Some 
drivers fail to win because they can 
not drive and others because they do 
not understand how to fit the collars 
on the horses so that the load does not 
choke the horses down before the 
pull is completed. Many a farmer 
learns a lesson in proper fitting of 
harness in such a contest. Conse- 
quently the matches have value other 


than entertainment. 





The eontests were under the direc- 


| tion of A. B. Caine, of Iowa State Col- 
lege, and A. W. Clyde, of the same 
place, handled the dynamometer. 
Wayne Dinsmore, of Chicago, secre- 
tary of the Horse Association of Amer- 
ica, was the judge. : 





Pigs on Pasture 


In traveling around the state this 
summer, anyone will notice an in- 
creasing number of pigs out on past- 
ure. Many of them have movable 
houses in the same lot with self-feed- 
ers and watering troughs. Some of 
these pigs have never been near the 
barnyard. They are clean good pigs 
from start to finish. 

There is extra work in this system. 
It is always .harder to take care of 
stock at a distance from the barnyard. 
There is added work if the water has 
to be hauled. Yet the general impres- 
sion seems to be that the reduction of 
losses from filth diseases balances the 
account. 

Once in a while we meet a’ farmer 
who has tried the McLean County sys- 





to the old system. Breaks will occur 


tem, has lost hogs and has about de- 
cided that he might as well go back. 





occasionally and not always thru any 
lack of care on the farmer’s part. Once 
in a while a man who is starting in to 
use the McLean County system will 
forget one of the necessary steps and 
permit his sows and pigs to bring dis- 
ease germs from the old yard to the 
pasture when they are moved. Once 
in a while, too, stray dogs, birds or 
some other agency that can not be 
easily controlled, will bring cholera 
or swine plague into a herd fhat has 
apparently been cared for in perfect 
style. The average, however, is very 
emphatically in favor of the clean 
ground system. 

There is another side to the clean 
ground proposition. In order to avoid 
disease, farmers are putting hogs out 
on pasture and are thereby in some 
cases giving their pigs a better bal- 
anced and a better growing ration 
than they have had before. Alfalfa is 
being. used on more farms. Forage 
crops of various kinds are being sub- 
stituted for the sort of blue grass 
pasture that dries up and is of no 
particular benefit to the pigs in late 
summer. 


- More pigs out.by themselves on 


“pastures and fewer in the barnyards 
‘squealing. for corn mean. cheaper 


gains as well as fewer dead hogs. 
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_ [__HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT __| 





A Wall Case 
WALL case for farm record books 
and pencils is a handy thing to 
bave around the house. This one was 
made from taupe gray felt purchased at 
the 10-cent store. The leaves are cut 
out of green felt and sewed on loosely. 
The case is easily and quickly made. 


The back of case measures 6 inches by 
§ inches, with corners rounded off as 





A piece of cardboard is 
slipped in between two thicknesses of 
felt and blanket stitched, making a 
firm frame to fasten the pocket to. A 
straight piece of felt, 6% inches by 
10% inches makes the pocket, 2% 
inches at each end being rolled over to 


shown. 


make the little pencil pockets. Blan- 
ket stitch at top and bottom before 
rolling the pencil pockets over and 
fastening. Equip with pencils and a 
memorandum book or two and you 
have a convenient little wall case that 
can be hung conveniently in the kitch- 
en or dining-room. 


The Pre-School Child 


Young Financiers 


HEN I stopped at Alice’s yesterday 

afternoon, I thought I had en- 
tered a school room. There sat Betty 
and Jack at the table, evidently intent 
upon arithmetic problems, but Alice 
explained, “This is pay day and we 
are settling accounts.” 














I learned from Alice that Betty and © 


Jack are paid 15 cents each week 
until they are ten and 25 cents after 
that. They had been collecting each 
week until recently they learned what 
a thrill comes when you endorse and 
cash a check, so now they are paid 
every second month. The checks are 
cashed and accounts balanced. 

Betty had been extravagant in buying 
her mother a birthday gift and had 
just discovered that it would be some 
weeks before she would have any sur- 
plus change. Jack was still indignant 
over the fact that it took a whole half 
of a dollar to pay for a hair cut. The 
amount had never seemed so much 
until it came from Jack’s own pocket. 

From this regular allowance the 
children must take their Sunday school 
offering, gifts thruout the year and 
hair cuts. The balance may be spent 
as the child desires—foolish treats or 
sensible needs. 

Alice is impatient with people who 
say that they aren’t hiring their chil- 
dren to work for them. She feels 
that the only way children can pos- 
sibly learn to use money is to receive 
a certain amount and then see to it 
that this amount meets certain obliga- 
tions. She says that it is easy enough 
to teach a child to save money but 
that there is a real problem in teach- 
ing him to spend it wisely. 

However, each child has a savings 


account started with birthday money, 
a dollar for each year. Some gift 
money is added to the savings, but not 
all. For several years Betty has paid 
for a magazine ‘subscription with 
money given to her and Jack has 
enough for a much discussed new 
saddle. ‘ 

The children help with the poultry 
work and have a few chickens of their 
own .to sell each fall. Part of this 
money is put in the savings account 
but most of it is spent. Last fall each 
bought a complete outfit for rainy 
days and the “chicken money” always 
buys school books. 

On her birthday Betty is to open a 
checking account. When she enters 


high school, an allowance which is 
being carefully estimated, is to be de- 
posited for her, with the understand- 
ing that she must never overdraw her 
account and she must account for all 
money spent. If she enjoys a “feast” 
the first of the month, she must 
wrestle with “famine” the latter part. 

As I left Jack was sighing over his 
balance, for he hadn’t much left, but 
he assured us that he didn’t owe any. 
Betty paid her mother for‘some flower 
seeds and. added, “Now I am square 
with mamma.” I realized that two 
youngsters, at least, are very apt to 
escape the troubles that come to peo- 
ple who have never learned the value 
of money. 








| THE GARDEN CLUB 








: Sams GARDEN CLUB: 

These cool, dewy mornings, to- 
gether with yellowing leaves and the 
acrid fragrance of roadside flowers, all 
remind us that summer is almost gone. 
The other day, in the midst of a round 
of fighting aimed at mildew, weeds, 
borers and those pesky little white mil- 
lers that presage another generation of 
borers, I dropped down on the garden 
bench to rest, pretty much disheart- 
ened, I must confess. 

It looked like a bigger job than I 
could possibly accomplish, even if I de- 
voted the rest of the fleeting days of 
summer to it. I couldn’t hope to come 
near to setting things ship-shape in the 
few remaining days of a vacation that 
I was spending at the farm. So much 
to do—canning, threshing, the vege- 
table garden harvest to take care of 
in one way and another. And then the 
hot weather that made outdoor work 
so uncomfortable. 

Why is it, I reflected, that a farm 
woman’s busiest time of the year has 





—Photo by Christine Holbrook. 
The Mary Wallace Rose blooms beauti- 
fully in an Iowa location. 


to come in the hottest weather, and 
where does.a garden come in in the 
scheme of things? At our place, we 
can see a great deal of the garden from 
the kitchen windows, so we don’t miss 
enjoying it. But the garden misses the 
attention. That is very obvious, par- 
ticularly this year, when moisture con- 
ditions have been such as to keep the 
weeds coming on. Also the warm at- 
mosphere has been ideal for all sorts 
of bacterial growth, mildew in par- 
ticular. 

I found all of the rose bushes affect- 
ed with mildew to a greater or lesser 
degree, with the exception of Dr. W. 
Van Fleet. The American . Beauty 
climber showed very little, but it was 
being badly. eaten at the tips by worms, 
as were also the Van Fleet and the 
white Edel rose. The Dorothy Per- 


kins ramblers were badly mildewed, 
also the Prairie Queen and General 
Jack roses. The little Cecil Brunner 
rose, hardly ever without roses all 
summer long, was attacked only mild- 
ly. I gave them all lime-sulphur spray 
baths and put some arsenate of lead in 
with it to get the worms. 


Late summer flowers are so gay, the 
zinnias and marigolds particularly, 
that it is difficult to feel sad about a 
summer almost spent. The garden is 
fairly aflame with them—the reds, 
pinks and yellows predominating. They 
are so commanding with their presence 
that you forget the dead summer flow- 
ers—yes, and the weeds, too—for the 
moment. 


The hybrid delphiniums are bloom- 
ing again—not so tall this time, as is 
characteristic of the fall bloom. The 
single dahlias, seed of which was plant- 
ed in the hotbed the 15th of April, are 
just coming into bloom. They are a 
variety of colors. Some very pretty 
ones are pink with a deeper shading 
toward the tips of the petals. Another 
one I like is a clear lemon yellow. By 
the way, I found them very nice for 
filling in, along with zinnias, in the 
tulip borders. They do not take up 
nearly so much room underground as 
the other kinds of dahlias. 

Rubrum lilies have a delightful fra- 
grance, almost rose-like, and not near- 
ly so heavy as the Golden Banded and 
Regal lilies. I like the Rubrum for its 
fragrance as well as for its graceful- 
ness. The flowers are not so big and 
heavy on the stem, and poise at such 
graceful angles on thé main stem. 

I am bound that I shall never plant 
another new thing in the garden with- 
out making a written record of it. 
Now I have lost the name of some sort 
of campanula, and since it has turned 
out to be a beautiful thing, I feel most 
regretful. It is violet blue in color and 
the little bells hang downward, a great 
many of them to a stalk.. And it has 
been in bloom constantly since the first 
of July. It appears to be perfectly 
hardy. It may be campanula latifolia. 


Still, I don’t feel certain it is that. IL. 


try to keep track of everything plant- 
ed, but once in a while, as in this case, 
something slips by and is forgotten in 
the busy rush. 

Considerable mildew had attacked 
the chrysanthemums before I noticed 
it. I am trusting that the lime-sulphur 


sprays I gave them will check the dis- 


ease sufficiently so that the plants will 
hot be hurt for bloom later on. Chry- 
santhemums ought to bloom early 
enough again this fall to get them out 
of the way of severe frosts, because 
there has been sufficient rain this sum- 
mer to push them ahead. 

By the way, if any of you have a 


shady place where the flowers aren’t. . 


doing very well, try petunias there an- 
other year. The part of a flower bor- 


der that runs under a maple tree hag 3 
always been a problem with me, 
ticularly for summer and fall bloom, 
For the last two years I have useq De. 
tunias, and they do the trick in tine 
shape. When they start to get leggy 
as they sometimes do along in August 
if they have been blooming fox a 
month, it helps to cut them back sey. 
eral inches. The pansies are enjoying 
a second spurt of growth and bloom 7 
after having had the same operation 
performed on them last month. 
GARDEN EDITOR. 





GARDEN CLUB EXCHANGES 

Mrs. Natnan Frederick, route 1, 
Corning, Iowa, has a great many dark 
red dahlias which she would like to 
exchange for dahlias in other colors, 
She would rather not have the cactug 
variety. 





Ida Roberts, box 32, Eddyville, Iowa, 
has white lilacs, golden glow and 
small blue iris that she would like to 
exchange for double peonies in white, 
pink and dark red, white day lilies 
and bleeding heart. She also has lots 
of dark red dahlias and pink perennial 
sweet peas for exchange. 





Mrs. J. L. Kracht, box 56, route 1, 
Aurelia, Iowa, has perennial white 
and lavender phlox, little blue iris, 
slips of lavender and white double pe- 
tunias for house plants, and seeds of 
cornflowers, strawflowers, asters, co ° 
reopsis, feverfew, zinnias and four 
o’clocks that she would like to ex. 
change for any other flower seeds or 
any perennials that can be moved in 
the fall, as peonies, iris or lilies. 





Double Hour Glass or Windmill 


HE old quilt block this pattern was 

taken from was quoted as the Dow. - 
ble Hour Glass. Looking at it from 
the center of the block, it also looks 
like a windmill. 

It pieces into a prettier quilt than 
the pattern indicates. The blocks are 
twelve inches square. To get the pat- 
tern for triangles, fold a four-inch 
square of paper cornerways. Then 
fold again, so that you have four 
thicknesses of paper. Cut sixteen of 


these for each block, using a contrast- 
ing color for half of them as the draw- 
ing indicates. 

The long color ‘strips at the sides 





Double Hour Glass or Windmill quilt 
design. 


each measure two inches wide and 
ten inches long without seam allow- 
ances. 

If fifteen pieced and fifteen plain 
blocks are set together with an eight- 
inch border, it would make a quilt 
nearly 82 by 82 inches. This size 
quilt would require nearly 5% yards of | 
white and 1% yards of color for the ~ 
quilt top.—Emma S. Tyrrell. 





Do not season highly vegetables that — 


have a delicate and pleasing natural 
‘flavor as carrots and peas. % 
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For homes with 
electricity the 
ce to Maytag is 











available with 
electric motor. 









To Prove the MAYTAGS Advantages 


IND out how thousands of 
farm women have found new 
washday freedom—found 
extra hours, profitable hours to 
spend with their children, with 
their garden, flowers, chickens or 
in recreation. A letter or a tele- 
phone request to any Maytag 


The Maytag will be yours for a 
week’s washing; yours to see how 
the seamless, lifetime, cast-alum- 
inum tub keeps the water hot for 
an entire washing. Yours to see 
how the Maytag washing action 
cleans grimy overalls, cuff and 
collar edges without hand rubbing; 


both the surplus soap and water 
evenly from all parts of the gar- 
ment. 

The Maytag washes by water 
action alone—the daintiest gar- 
ments are safe in its satin-smooth, 
easy-cleaning, self-emptying, cast- 
aluminum tub. An average wash- 





. dealer will bring you a Maytag, yours to see how the Roller Water ing takes but an hour or so and is 
ou powered with either electricity or Remover, the only wringer with a done with so little effort that it 
ri with the famous Gasoline Multi- soft top roll and a hard lower roll, is really fun. Practically every 
Motor. spares the buttons and removes operation is automatic. 
_ | 
at- 
_ Write or Phone 7 
yur & a 
The Gasoline Multi-Motor 








for a Trial Washing 


Cail your nearest Maytag dealer. He 
will send you a Maytag for your next 
washing. There is no cost, no obliga- 
tion. Use it on your biggest washing. 
IF IT DOESN’T SELL ITSELF, 
DON’T KEEP IT. 


Deferred Payments 
You’ll Never Miss 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
Newton, Iowa 
Founded 1894 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 515 Washington 
Ave. North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Maytag Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 


" Hot Point Electric Appliance Co., Ltd., London, E: 


Maytag Company of Australia—Sidney— Melbourne 
John Chambers & Son, Ltd., Wellington—Auckland, N.Z. 





Maytag Radio Programs 


WHT, Chicago, Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri. 
Sat.,9:00 P.M. Chicago Daylight Saving 





EL .M. ern S 
Time. WCCO, Minneapolis, Fri., 8:30 
P. M. Central’Standard Time. 











IF IT DOESN’T SELL ITSELF, 
~ DON’T KEEP IT 


The Maytag Multi-Motor is a sim- 
ple, sturdy, modern gasoline engine— 
a little giant of smooth, steady power 
and so compact that it is interchange- 
able with the electric motor by the re- 
moval of only four bolts. This remark- 
able engine represents fifteen years 
development and the popularity of the 
Maytag MultieMotor Washer has made 
‘the Maytag Company the world’s 













For Farm Homes Without Electricity 


largest producer of gasoline engines of 
this size and type. 

Engine and starter are one unit. A 
woman can start it by a thrust of the 
pedal. High-grade bronze bearings 
are used throughout. The carburetor 
is flood proof and has but one simple 
adjustment. Equipped with Bosch 
high-tension magneto and speed gover- 
nor. 












Aluminum Qvasher 
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| Farm Bureau Women Stage Demonstrations and Exhibits 


By JOSEPHINE WYLIE 
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that wins 
Prize 





Church fairs, county fairs, state fairs, 
will soon be in full swing with their tempt- 
ing displays of prize winning products of 
home-baking, proudly decked with blue, 
red, and yellow ribbons denoting their ex- 
cellence. Your favorite recipe will produce 
loaves or cakes or pies that will win prizes 
and praises when you bake with 


eZ BAKEWELL 
__ J {RIVERSIDE 


This range is the very latest 
development in improved mod- 
ern cooking equipment for the 
rural or city home. Range cooke 
ing is the natural way to cook, 


Baking can be done 
; in this range better 
a ' than in any other 
kind of a stove. 
*This range is distinctly 
new—as different from 
the old style coal range 
as the modern car is from the 
earlier automobile. It is made 
by a firm with a 50 year repu- 
tation for making the best 
. \ kitchen equipment in America. 
$ Finished attractively in tan, 
grey, blue or white porcelain 
enamel. 












































straight 








You want a heat- 
ing device that 
will circulate 
fresh, warm, moist 


The Riverside 
Cook Book 
with hundreds 





of practical recipes and 
helpful kitchen  sug- srhecestace 
gestions will be sent you cea have 





te you upon request. 
Write for it. with the 


FIRE PLACE MODEL 
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{ Rock Island Stove Co. 1 
: Rati RADIONA. 
‘ egg es ve Peg, me free ~ I 
copy of your Riverside Cook Book 1! : k 
| with ; . and description of the ! stylish poter Pod a sige ol 
Bakewell Riverside. room, this Radiona takes the place of 
i | the old unsightly heater that gave 
{ Name ai , eaeeie Lang in one som, ¢ aie the 
rest 0 house froze. diona 
I Address } patay fs of aa" air through ell 
[ City State. 1 roome. See it at 























.[) VERY phase of home-making and 


community work was included in 
the 1928 Iowa State Fair program put 
on by the farm women of the Farm Bu- 
reau, cooperating with the home eco- 
nomics extension staff of Iowa State 
College. It would seem that most of 
the women who visited the fair this 
year were mightily interested in the 
educational program of the Farm Bu- 
reau, judging by the numbers who 
stopped at the Women’s and Children’s 
building to watch the demonstrations 
and see the exhibits. 

Daily demonstrations given by farm 
women covered every phase of home- 
making, with a particular emphasis 
this year on child health and all of 
the subjects that relate to it. Fifty- 
two women from twenty-six counties 
gave these demonstrations and talks 
and were entered in the state demon- 
stration contest. 
This contest was 
run thruout fair 
week in order to 
include all of the 
counties entered. 

The ten district 
com mitteewomen 
attended the state 
fair 100 per cent, 
camping on the 
fair grounds as 
they have done 
for three years 
previous. Mrs. 
Ellsworth  Rich- 
ardson, chairman 
of this committee, 
camped with 
them. This is 
the third year 
running 
that the attend- 
ance of this group 
has been 100 per 
cent at the state 
fair. ‘Talks « b-y 
these women 
were features of 
every day’s pro- 
gram. 

Subjects of the 
thirty-minute talks were varied enough 
to suit any group of listeners. One 
would gather from the demonstration 
given by two Polk county women that 
fixing up kitchens so as to make them 
convenient and pretty had taken Polk 
county by storm. Women in this 
county are taking the home project 
course in home management this year, 
hence the interest in kitchen improve- 
ment. Mrs. J. B. Forbes and Mrs. R. 
T. Jones, who staged this demonstra- 
tion, had arranged a clever dialogue 
between a rural and a town woman, 
bringing out the various lessons of the 
course including a tour which Polk 
county women made to visit kitchens 
that had been improved as a result of 
the course. ; 

Simple home-made patterns for chil- 
dren’s clothing was the subject of a 





Milk, fresh fruit and vegetables were 
recommended by Clarke county 
exhibitors. 


demonstration given by Mrs. Homer 
A. Story and Mrs. W. K. Scott, of War- 
ren county. These women gave qa 
number of simple tricks for turning 
out children’s patterns from one sim- 
ple kimona sleeve dress pattern. Ways 
of allowing for fullness according to 
the figure of the child and ways to 
make dresses that would not be out- 
grown in a season or two were em- 
phasized by these women. , 

It is impossible to tell about all of 
the demonstrations. It should be not- 
ed that Kossuth county gave a demon- 
stration on making hooked rugs; that 
Dallas county women demonstrated 
the cleaning of silver; that Boone 
county demonstrated labor-saving 
kitchen equipment; west Pottawatta- 
mie, better nutrition; Hancock coun- 
ty, home furnishing; Madison county, 
good home management; Scott coun- 
ty, child health 
and _ education; 
Woodbury county, 
the right foods 
for health; Clarke 
county, building 
health thru _bet- 
ter home furnish- 
ing methods. 

While one or 
two women from 
each county were 
competing in the 
demonstration 
contest, other 
county members 
were busy in their 
booths, explaining 
their work to vis- 
itors and often- 
times demonstrat- 
ing one part of 
the work. For 
instance, in the 
Kossuth county 
‘booth, Mrs. Gus 
Terine and Mrs. 
Diboner Thomp- 
son explained the 
refinishing of fur- 
niture and the 
making of hooked 
rugs. In the Hancock county booth, 
Mrs. Fred Oxley showed how to meas- 
ure a chair for slip covers and told 
how the women in their county had 
learned to appreciate good china and 
found that they had some very val- 
uable old ware in their own homes. 
In this booth, Mrs. H. C. Armstrong, 
of near Britt, Iowa, explained the re- 
finishing of walnut woods. 

In the Madison county booth, Mrs. 
Byron Johnson demonstrated the mak- 
ing of a home-made fireless cooker. 
The Farm Bureau women from a coun- 
ty took turns at demonstrating and 
keeping house in the booths so that all 
of them might have an opportunity 
to hear the other demonstrations and 
see the rest of the fair. Nearly all of 
these women were camping with their 
families in the Farm Bureau camp. 








Marshall county featured slip covers for furniture,. lamp shades and old china 
in their home furnishing booth. : 
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Considerable ingenuity had been ex- 
ised by the women in planning and 
making up the central features for the 
pooths. Woodbury county staged a 
‘porse race, with one horse made of 
weets entirely and another of fresh 
The latter was 
‘made up of cabbage for the body part, 
a lettuce head, ears made of 
peans, feet carved from carrots and 
potatoes and a celery tail, won the 
race far ahead of his competitor. This 
miniature represented one lesson in 
the nutrition course being studied this 
year by Woodbury county women. 
Scott county presented as the cen- 
tral feature of their booth a strip of 


country with airplane lights flashing 


the way to the landing field. The 
women in this county are studying 
child care and training this year as 
their project and the lights each rep- 
resented one of the five lessons in the 
course, leading up to the landing field 
which was labeled the goal and bore 
the words, “Happy, healthful and help- 
ful children.” The first light showed 
the way to understanding childhood 
traits, which was lesson No. 1 of their 
course; the. second light, lesson No. 2, 
was labeled, “Early training,” while 
the others along the way were, “Over- 
coming bad habits,” “Guidance better 
than correction,” and “Teaching chil- 
dren to spend wisely.” 

A miniature home nicely landscaped 
with parachute jumpers landing in the 
front, each bringing helps in home fur- 
nishing to the homemaker, was the 
feature of the Wayne county booth. 
West Pottawattamie county, which in- 
cidentally took first prize, represented 
the farm woman as a goddess of lib- 
erty, cookbook in one hand and a torch 
in the other, lighting the way to bet- 
ter health. Nutrition is the subject of 
the home project course this’ year in 
west Pottawattamie. 

Adair county had one of the most 
interesting booths for the reason that 
they featured a new phase of home 
project work, the making of a back- 
yard playground for children. A tiny 
backyard was set up with green grass 
and trees, and such homemade play 
equipment as rings, a teeter board, 
swings, a sand pile and a tub for play- 
ing in the water. Tiny dolls which rép- 
resented children were dressed in sun 
suits. 

Prizes for the best booths were 
awarded as follows: In the counties 
having home demonstration agents, 
west Pottawattamie county placed 
first; Madison, second; Hancock, 
third; Scott, fourth; Woodbury, fifth. 
In the counties without home demon- 
stration agents, Dallas county placed 
first; Polk, second; Warren, third; 
Clarke, fourth; Delaware, fifth. 

It is interesting to note in the twen- 
ty-six counties represented in the ex- 
hibits that there are 377 township lead* 


' ers, an average of a little better than 


fourteen to the county; that there are 
2,284 active school district coopera- 
tors, or an average of eighty-eight to 
the county; that there are 2,318 local 


leaders, which means that there are as 


Many groups taking the home project 
courses. These figures were gotten 
from the maps which each of the 


' twenty-six counties prepared for their 


. exhibit. 


State fair’ time maks the annual 
check up of results of home project 
work for those counties having booths. 
Adair county noted in its summary of 
the child care and training course that 
a great number of mental tests had 
been given to children, that more than 
a hundred mothers were making use of 
a habit chart to establish children in 
regular habits; that five homes and 
yards had been improved for play for 
children and more are being planned; 
and also that well on toward 200 books 
and pamphlets on child care and train- 
ing had been read and studied by the 
women of Adair county. 

In Calhoun county where the home 
Project course has been home furnish- 


_ ing, 219 women reported adopting new 


color: schemes for their homes; 408 ar- 


_ ticles were dyed; 67 rugs made;: 137 


rooms rearranged; 162 rooms had been 
Made more comfortable and attractive. 





It is impossible to give the complete 
summaries of all of the counties in 
this article because they are too long. 
Only some of the high spots can be 
mentioned. 

Clarke county listed as of first im- 
portance the starting of hot lunches 
in forty-one different schools. Also 
that 1,075 children were now using one 
quart of milk daily; that .137 families 
are using health score cards and that 
nearly two thousand people in the 
county have improved their diets as a 
result of the nutrition course. 

Dallas county has been studying 
dooryard improvement and as a result 
some 141 unsightly spots were re- 
moved, nearly 2,000 shrubs planted, 
and 126 dooryards cleaned up. Also 
fifty-five unsightly buildings were im- 
proved. 

Delaware county’s summary showed 
that there had been wholesale home 
improvement in that county with 220 
rugs made, 239 homes made more com- 
fortable and attractive, and 430 com- 
munities adopting the suggestions 
made in their home furnishing course. 
. Floyd county’s specialty seemed to 
be basket making. They made 1,079 
baskets this year. Hancock county, 
another home furnishing county, made 
259 rugs, refinished 338 pieces of fur- 
niture, and reading groups consisting 
of good light, chairs and a table, were 
established in 109 homes. Harrison 
county placed first the starting of 229 
home accounts, with 169 keeping 
monthly records of farm products. 
Other interesting results in this coun- 
ty were: 
food cost by better planning, eleven 
making better division of finances, and 
thirty-one budgets started. 

Ida county reported the starting of 
eighteen hot lunches; 535 people us- 
ing more milk and milk products; 357 
using fess fried foods, and 546 using 
more fruits and vegetables. Madison 
county women made 174 cookers this 
year and figured that they had saved 
something over two thousand dollars 
by making their own. Marshall county 
women did a great deal of home im- 
Brovement work along the_ lines of 
getting new rugs and linoleums and 
also refinishing old floor covering with 
paint and wax. 

Polk county reported improvements 
both in and outside the house with 
kitchens rearranged and a great many 
shrubs, trees and flowers planted. 
One of the outstanding results of child 
Study in Scott county is the establish- 
ing of back yard play equipment for 
the children in fifty-four homes. War- 
ren county women are paying more at- 
tention to shoe comfort since taking 
the clothing course. 





If your summer dresses are looking 
faded, try a little tinting material in 
the starch when you launder it. 





APPLE AND MINT JELLY 


% peck of green apples. 

2 bunches of garden mint. 

Juice of 2 lemons. 

Green coloring extract. 

% cup of sugar to every cup of juice. 

Cut the green apples in eighths and 
pour water over all until it can be seen 
well up on the fruit but still does not 
come to the surface. Cover: and let cook 
until the apples are quite soft. Then al- 
low to drain. Measure the juice and 
sugar, but do not add the sugar until the 
juice has come to a boil. Drop in the 
mint when the juice is put on to boil. If 
the sprays are crushed a little the mint 
flavor will be extracted more easily and 
quickly. The mint can usually be taken 
out when the sugar is added. Add the 
lemon juice after five minutes of boiling 
and when nearly to the jellying stage, add 
the green coloring. 

This is a delicious jelly to serve with 
lamb. 





TEA CAKE 


The following recipe makes a delicious 
cake for serving with either iced or hot 
tea. Cream one tablespoon butter, one- 
half cup sugar and one egg together. Add 
one cup sweet milk, two and one-half 
cups flour after sifting, three level tea- 
spoons baking powder. Pour into an 
an eight-inch tin which has been greased. 
Cover with a mixture made of two table- 
spoons sugar, one tablespoon butter, two 
teaspoons milk and one teaspoon cin- 
namon. Bake in a slow oven forty-five 
to sixty minutes. This is delicious for 
hot weather suppers. 


twenty-five families reducing - 








SSFw9s92 
A tig. little two-piece outfit, 
‘at home’’ on sport occa- 
stone = on athe street. Small 1 
ws style of dress. May be 
made in ensemble effeet o: 
materi ess may be made 
of one fabric, coat of another, 
wolest or velveteen being partic- 
ly smart for er coat in the 
latter case. Sizes 14 to 20 years, 
and 36 to 40 inen b A, Size 36 re- 
~~ 336 yds. of 36-inch material 
‘or dress, and2% yds. of 36-inch 
material for jacket. 
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Just mail one or postal and we’ll send you, ab- 
solutely FR one of these lovely patterns 
and our marvelous Fall and Winter Style 
Family Outfitter. ee nee io made to inteetace to you the 
Chicago Mail Ord bg vey ah ay yard-goods 
partment, bn Bm from a yard of muslin 
to the best fancy and plain ei ane De Don't t fail to take advantage 
of it. Choose pattern you want; give us number and size. Send 
coupon or postal NO —pattern and catalog are 


Apparel Bargains for the Family 


Better clothes for less money — or more clothes for the same 
outlay of money, a 8 what the Chicago Mail Order Company’s 
big Free Fall and Winter Catalog offers you in addition to yard- 
goods bargains; It brings to you more authentic styles, better 
materials, lower prices than ever before, 

~ There are 312 pages—many in actual colors and rotogravure. 
Dresses, coats, millinery and women’s and misses’ shoes, men's 
and young men’s suits, furnishings, work clothing and shoes— 
children’s ‘8 apparel of all kinds, onane a complete line of underwear, 
hosiery, corsets and feruiehings. 2 as well as many useful articles 
for the ern Th a He IN GUA og aint et this 
money-saving Book and 
free. Coupon is handy, or a postal will bring chem to you. 


A Select Pattern 
2) You Like Best 


Mail the Coupon, 
and the Pattern 
and Our Latest 

Style Book 
Will be Sent 
You FREE! 
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Back | 
<33FW9593 

thusiastically accepted 
by women who desire the 

t g lines. “‘V"* 
line at front crushes 
“kick”? pleats, slightly full 





a, | 
Easy 


years, and 
to 44 inch t bust. Size 36 requires 
ards of 36-inch material, 
yd. of 36-in. contrasting 
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Charming afternoon or street 
frock. Its shawl collar is one of 
the newer st: notes; rag 
shoulder and bell sleeve are 


wea. Fi Lipp jeats make move- 
in silks, 
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Why isnt farmin. 
'- - done this way Zo 


Farming was done much the same way 
for thousands of years—up to about 100 years 
ago. Then it began to change; now it is alto- 
gether different. 


? 


Farming has been changed by labor saving 
farm machinery, and by the automobile, the 
radio, the telephone—all developed by science 
and big business organizations. 


Three fourths of the farmers of the great 
middle west food producing area have tele- 
phone service, provided by this Company or 
other companies connecting with it. These 
farmers can make calls over the long lines of 
the Bell System, a nation-wide organization 
which has made possible a nation-wide tele- 
phone service in which each community is 
furnished at reasonable cost with the service 
which best serves its needs. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL () TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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| Only a 
. Charter Oak 


can give you more 
heat with less coal! 


These 2 Big Features Do It 


No matter what size or price parlor furnace you 


Oak Parlor Furnace is equipped 
at no extra cost with a Coal Saver and three 
heat deflectors. 


The coal saver not only will save you a half 
ton of coal every year, but it also gives auto 
matic, uniform heat control. It 

regulates the drafts to keep the 
fire burning evenly. Regulation 
is so continuous that tempera- 
ture changes in the room are 
hardly noticed. 

Charter Oak patented heat de- 
flectors are another exclusive 
Charter Oak feature. They 
throw off extra heat [which 
other furnaces waste} so that 






















- Above is one of several 
styles of Charter Oak 
ae gion mahogany? 

ut 
porcelain qual or Dp. ain 


e Charter Oaks—all 


sizes and prices—be 


the floor is kept warm and free Thisisone 5 buy. E 
“ £ three hea lore you Duy. Every 
ern eo drafts which cause so Coal Saver. deflectors —_ of sr shes 
w jeeps ese extra 
You must see the full line of ‘*#Whenvou buy. floor warm. at no additional cost. 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere. Made by 


CHARTER OAK STOVE @ RANGE CO. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 








$5 CHARTER OAK 


-Used by Four Generations in Millions of Homes 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Aditi 





% sionally be made 
the quarterly reviews. 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
ry by the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo] Lesson must not be repre- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. ¢ 











Paul Writes to His Friends in 
Corinth 





| 
| 


| salem and finally back to Ephesus, 


| where he remained three years. It 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- | 


| son for September 16, 1928. I Cor- 
| inthians, 1-4. Printed—I Corinthians, 
| 1:10-13; 3:5-11.) 


“Now I beseech you, brethren, 
through the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions 
among you; but that ye be perfected 
together in the same mind and in the 
same judgment. (11) For it hath been 
signified unto me concerning you, my 
brethren, by them that are of the 
household of Chloe, that there are con- 
tentions among you. (12) Now this I 
mean, that each one of you saith, I am 
of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of 


divided? was Paul crucified for you? 
or were ye baptized into the name of 
Pauie: <<. 

“What then is Apollos? and what is 
Paul? Ministers through whom ye be- 
lieved; and each as the Lord gave to 
him. (6) I planted, Apollos watered; 
but God gave the increase. (7) So 
then neither is he that planteth any- 
thing, neither he that watereth; but 
God that giveth the increase. (8) 
Now he that planteth and he that wa- 
tereth are one: but each shall receive 
his own reward according to his own 
labor. 
workers: ye are God’s husbandry, 
God’s building. (10) According to the 
grace of God which was given unto 
me, as a wise masterbuilder I[ laid a 
foundation; and another  buildeth 
thereon. But let each man take heed 
how he buildeth thereon. (11) For 
other foundation can no man lay than 
that which is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” 





Paul remained in Corinth about two 
years. He made his home with Aquila 
and Priscilla, recently from Italy, ban- 
ished by the decree of Claudius against 
the Jews. They worked together in 
the trade of tentmaking. Paul’s mis- 
sionary labors there were arduous, dif- 
ficult, but successful. He first preached 
in the synagogue of the Jews, and 
Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, 
was converted and baptized, with all 
his house. This, and other accessions 
aroused the hostility of his fellow- 
countrymen, complained of by Paul in 
I Thessalonians, written from Corinth. 
Sosthenes, associated with Paul in 
writing I Corinthians, may have been 
the same person who succeeded Cris- 
pus as ruler of the synagogue, and was 
afterwards converted (Acts, 18:17). 
Paul withdrew from the synagogue 
and accepted the hospitality of Titus 
Justus as a meeting place for those 
desiring to hear the Gospel. Many 


bler walks of life, but some whose 
names indicate them to have been peo- 
ple of influence. 

It has been facetiously remarked 
that wherever Paul went he started 
either a revival or a riot. Ofttimes 
the riot followed the revival. At Cor- 
inth the Jews greeted’ the newly ap- 
pointed pro-consul from Rome, Gallio, 
brother of Seneca the sage, with a 
formal complaint against Paul. Gallio 
impatiently refused to act in matters 


| of religion, and the wrath of the rab- 


ble turned on Sosthenes, the ruler of 
the synagogue, who likely presented 
the complaint against Paul. Paul must 
have treated Sosthenes with such 
Christian sympathy as to have won 
him for Christ. Shortly after the riot 
Paul left Corinth, taking a leisurely 





journey to Ephesus, then on to Jeru- 


(9) For we are God’s fellow- | all these divided Christians together 


were converted, mostly from the hum- - 


was from that city he wrote his epis- 
tles to Corinth in the later fifties, 
Reference is made by Paul to a let. 


|.ter written before (I Corinthians, 5:9), 





| and the Corinthians had sent a letter 


to Paul (7:1) asking his counsel on qa 
number of questions, as, Christian 
marriage, association with the heath- 
en, eating food sacrificed to idols. To 
answer these questions, and to cor- 
rect grave evils in the church, Paul 
wrote the First Epistle. He begins 
with a deeply spiritual salutation, fol- 
lowed by a _ hearty expression of 
thanksgiving for what the Corinthian 
Christians had received and for what 
he was assured of for them, and then 
takes up the most serious question, 


| that of divisions in the church. The 


Cephas; and I of Christ. (13) Is Christ | 


printed text of the lesson deals with 
this question. 


With characteristic tact the apostle 


| glides directly from thanksgiving to 


reproof, making the transition in an 


| appealing exhoration for unity of mind 


| and expression. 


This unhappy state 
of strife within the church is more 
than his own concern, real as that is, 


' for Paul admonishes the Christians in 


the name of their Master and his, ad- 
dressing them by the authority of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. These first words 


| of the text reveal the tactics of an in- 





spired mind, when the writer gathers 


under the one word “brethren,” and 
leads them into the very presence of 
their common Lord and Savior, to rea- 
son with them under His governing 
hand and gracious eyes. 


With this preparation, which must 
have disarmed the readers of hostility, 
Paul proceeds to give the-souxce of 
his information and to picture the ex- 
act condition of the church in its va- 
rious divisions. He had certain evi- 
dence brought to him by the household 
of Chloe. This is the only reference 
to Chloe. The first thought is that she 
must have been a woman living in Cor- 
inth, member of the church, but many 
suggest that it is more in keeping with 
Paul’s way to locate her home in Eph- 
esus, and that some of her family or 


| freedmen had been visiting in Corinth, 


and brought back the report of the 
church. 

Paul then bluntly names the fac- 
tions in the church by their adored 


leaders. Some followed Paul, some 
Apollos, some Cephas, and some 
Christ. We would think of those con- 


verted under Paul’s ministry as cling- 
ing to his name. When Paul left, Apol- 


| los went from Ephesus to Corinth, and 








| tsed to go later. 





by his eloquent preaching saw many 
new members come into the church 
(Acts, 18:24-28).. At the end of this 
epistle Paul speaks about requesting 
Apollos to revisit Corinth; but he re- 
fused, fearing, possibly, that his pres- 
ence would be irritating. He prom- 
Cephas is the name 
given to the Apostle Peter. It is not 
necessary to believe that Peter had 
been in Corinth, but it is more likely 
that unauthorized members of some 


| Judaistic church had visited Corinth, 


and suggested that Peter had a supe- 
rior claim. In the ninth chapter of 
this epistle Paul seems to be reflect- 
ing some of the claims of the followers 
of Peter (9:1-6). It seems that some 
one had come to Corinth preaching 
Christ in a different way from the Gos- 
pel of the apostles, and those following 
this teaching were known as the 
“Christ party.” (See II Corinthians, 
ast: 10:7, 11:4.) 

_ The absurdity of party divisions in 
the. church is exposed. “Is Christ. di- 
vided? was Paul crucified for.you? or 
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ere ye baptized into the name of 
paul?” Instead of a studied refuta- 
tion of each party’s claims, as one 
might expect, the apostle goes directly 


| to the fundamental fallacy of all their 


divisions. The Head of the Church is 
one, namely, Christ. The body can 
not be divided. His death alone 
‘atones; only His authority makes 
paptism a sacrament. 

The second text (3:5-11) fits right 
jnto the closing words of the first se- 
jection, pointing out the instrumental 
service of human agents and the es- 
sential grace of God in the church. 
‘Apollos and Paul were only ministers 
thru whom hearers were led to believe 
in Christ, and even as ministers they 


' were endowed by God, who gave gifts 


differing. Ministers are nothing com- 
pared to God who giveth the inerease, 
One plants the Gospel seed of eternal 
life; another comes along and waters 
it with Gospel truth and refreshing 
promises, but only God can make the 
seed grow and bear fruit. The workers 
in God’s garden have different tasks, 
as planting and watering, yet they 
are all one in their aims to work for 
God, and to see the fruitage of saved 
lives to the glory of God. All are 
God’s fellow workers in -building up 
His kingdom. Therefore, there should 
be no party divisions on the basis of 
human leadership, because, on the 
apostle’s representation, human lead- 
ership is so insignificant compared to 
God, and human agencies are all to 
have one aim, namely, working togeth- 
er for God. 

Not only are the results of human 
agencies dependent on God, but they 
belong to God. “Ye are God’s hus- 
(to cultivate), God’s build- 
ing.” Christians are God’s tilled land 
to bring forth for Him, His building 
for His abode. Human leadership is 
usurping God’s place. It is a bold as- 
gumption of properties created by 
God. Party division in the church is 
a selfish aggression of Divine rights. 
Recognition of God’s ownership pro- 
motes unity. 

Another aspect of the figure of the 
church as a building, a temple (3:16), 
turns the eyes from human leaders to 
the essential place of Christ as the 
foundation of the church. With grate- 
ful acknowledgment of God’s grace in 
wisdom and power, Paul recalls how as 
a wise masterbuilder he laid the foun- 
dation for the church in Corinth; and 
another built thereon. And here the 








apostle interjects a warning: that each 
man is to watch how he builds on this 
foundation, lest he should be laying a 
new foundation. The foundation Paul 
laid was Jesus Christ. This, he 
writes, is the only foundation to be 
laid, The church built on Jesus 
Christ will have unity. Human foun- 
dations can not bear the weight of an 
enduring institution, and the attempts 
to build on them produce a sprawling, 
unsightly building. Christ is the 
“rock of ages” on which the church of 
God is built, to be an eternal joy. 

Divisions within the church, such as 
existed at Corinth when Paul wrote 
his epistles, are dangerous to the ex- 
istence of the church, and out of har- 
mony with the Divine ideal. They are 
not fatal, as are divisions from the 
church. The latter means death, like 
the branch cut off from the vine. The 
former may ultimately result in the 
fatal division, and is to be guarded 
against. Christian people of the pres- 
ent time will do well to study Paul’s 
exposure of the sin and absurdity of 
divisions after human leadership, and 
to seek the fundamental truths of 
God’s essential grace, God’s ownership, 
and Jesus Christ as the only founda- 
tion of the church. 

(Note—The above notes were pre- 
pared by Dr. R. W. Thompson, West 
Allis, Wis.) 





Prepare for Stains 

The wise housewife, knowing that 
prompt action saves many a garment, 
has a special shelf or drawer where 
she keeps a supply of small articles 
useful in removing stains. The simple 
and necessary equipment consists of a 
bowl, a cup, several eye droppers or 
glass stirring rods—one for each chem- 
ical, to use for dropping the chemical 
on the stain; white blotting paper, to 
lay under spots during the cleaning to 
prevent the formation of rings; soft 
clean cloths, a soft brush, starch or 
Fuller’s earth, and chemicals. Among 
these there will be”a grease solvent 
such as gasoline or benzine (inflam- 
mable) or carbon tetrachloride (non- 
inflammable), Javelle. water for bleach- 
ing white cottons or linens, oxalic acid, 
alcohol and ammonia. A stain remov- 
al chart or one of the bulletins on stain 
removal, published by the United 
States department of agriculture, 
should be kept with this equipment. 





SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Unc’ Billy Possum Plays Dead 


Grandfather Frog has just tried to start 
the story of why Unc’ Billy Possum plays 
dead. Peter Rabbit has interrupted him 
and Grandfather Frog tells him that if 
he does it any more there will be no story 
that day. . 


Peter looked ashamed and promised that 
he would hold his tongue right between 


his teeth until Grandfather Frog was thru.. 


Grandfather Frog cleared his throat and 
began again: 

“Une’ Billy Possum’s grandfather a 
thousand times removed was very much 
as Unc’ Billy is now, only he was a little 


more spry and knew better than to stuff | 


himself so full of good things to eat that 
he couldn’t run. He was always very 


- sly, very, very sly, and he played a great 


many tricks on his neighbors, and some- 
times he got them into trouble. But when 
he did, he always managed to keep out 
of their way until they had forgotten all 
about their anger. 

“One morning the very imp of mischief 
Seemed to get into old Mr. Possum’s head. 
Yes, sir, it certainly did seem that way. 
And when you see Mischief trotting along 
the Lone Little Path, if you look sharp 
enough, you’ll be sure to see Trouble fol- 


slowing closely at his heels, just like a 


shadow. I have never known it to fail, 

never. it’s just as sure as a stomach- 

ache is to follow over-eating. : 
Just here Grandfather Frog paused and 


- looked very hard at Peter Rabbit. But 
Peter. pretended not to notice him, and 


after slowly winking one of his big goggly 


» eyes at Johnny Chuck, Grandfather Frog 
_ eontinued: 


“Anyway, as I said before, the imp of 
Mischief seemed to be in cld Mr. Pos- 





sum’s head that morning, for he began 
to play tricks on his neighbors as soon 
as they were out of bed. He hid old 
King Bear’s breakfast, while the latter 
had his head turned, and then he pre- 
tended that he had just come along. He 
was very polite and offered to help Old 
King Bear hunt for his lost breakfast. 
Then, whenever Old King Bear happened 
to come near the place where it was hid- 
den, old Mr. Possum would hide it some- 
where else. 

Old King Bear was hungry, very hun- 
gry, and he worked himself up into a 
terrible rage, for he was in a hurry for 
his breakfast. Old Mr. Possum was very 
sympathetic and seemed to be doing his 
very, very best to find the lost meal. 
At’ last, Old King Bear turned his head 
suddenly and caught sight of o Mr. 
Possum hiding that breakfast in a new 
place. My, my, but his temper did boil 
over! It certainly did! And if he could 
have laid hands on old Mr. Possum that 
minute, it surely would have been the 
end of him. 

“But old Mr. Possum was mighty spry, 
and he went off thru the Green Forest 
laughing almost fit to kill himself. Pretty 
soon he met Mr. Panther. He was very 
polite to Mr. Panther. He told him that 
he had just come from a call on Old King 
Bear, and hinted that Old King Bear was 
then enjoying a feast and that there 
might be enough for Mr. Panther, if he 
hurried up there at once. 

“Now, Mr. Panther was hungry, for he 
had found nothing for his breakfast that 
morning. So he thanked old Mr. Possum 
and hurried away to find Old King. Bear 


and share in the good things that old Mr. 


Possum had told about.” 
(Concluded néxt week) 
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company was kept out of the hitch 
Ween FOLKS visiTED back-and-forth in the stately years of long ago, it 
was an occasion of importance. The dinners—what dinners they 
were! And the hostess, smiling and gracious, spent most of her time 
with the guests, in the parlor. food seemed to prepare itself. 

The secret, of course, was the kitchen range. A steady wood or coal 
fire in its glowing heart, provided just the right heat for the tasty 
edibles ing on its broad and shining top or in the spacious oven— 
some over the t flame, some simmering, some “kept warm,” and 
others baking perfectly. 

Today housewives are rediscovering, in modern GLOBE Ranges, 
the unequalled convenience and sa of cooking on a good coal 
or wood range. They are finding that, in —— years of master 
stove building, GLOBE has improved and developed old-time cooki 
principles into the vastly more efficient, amazingly economical GLOB 
of today. Furthermore, the GLOBE is beautiful—some are enameled 
in tan or grey. You'll not keep your company out of the kitchen—you 
will want, them to see your GLOBE! 


The GLOBE STOVE & RANGE CO., Kokomo, Indiana 
Ss a oa 
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Tus Gross Srove anv Rancz Co., 401 Broadway, Kokomo, Indiana 
Gentlemen: I am interested in hearing about this modern range that revives the 
old-fashioned art of cookery. Send me details without obligation. 


NaS. fo Ss sxeneteuacs Middegdkdeevebed Seid cedes cageksccduaeduwaden 
R. F. D. or Street Number. ......ceeceecccceceececcecces Baste plohise 
CR TIN as 6 snk si kctnntnedniinkecdsenes <x Ms iethen sce see 








OR BETTER STILL, ASK YOUR DEALER 





























There are two kinds of 


spices, [ONES and ‘others 





-TONE’S 
Chili Sauce Recipe 


1 dozen l_.rge tomatoes 
3 or 4 onions 

6 green peppers” 

1 red pepper (if desired) 
1 cup brown sugar 





1 tablespoon salt : 
1% teaspoon Tone’s Shot Pepper 
. 1 teaspoon Tone’s Saigon Cinnamon 
1 teaspoon Tone’s Cloves 
Vinegar 







Chop ‘onions, tomatoes, peppers and put in dish, cover with vinegar 
(if vinegar is too strong dilute with water). Add brown Sugar and 
Tone’s Spices. Boil slowly two or three hours until thick. 
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POULTRY AT IOWA FAIR. 


More Exhibits and Better Quality than Last Year 


Indications of .greater prosperity in 
poultry circles were evident the min- 
ute one entered the poultry building 
at the Iowa State Fair. Last year there 
was a spirit of pessimism, for the low 
prices on eggs and poultry discouraged 
farmers from purchasing better breed- 
ing stock for their flocks. The recov- 
ery of the poultry and egg prices dur- 
ing the past season haS again put a 
better tone in the poultry industry. 

The result of this better feeling was 
manifested in a much larger show than 
was held last year. Coops were double- 





decked in all parts of the building. | 


Birds were doubled up that would ordi- 
narily have been given single coops. 
In addition to a larger exhibit than for 
several years, the birds seemed to show 
better maturity and better care. 

The poultry building at the Iowa 


fair is located up on the hill near the | 


east side of the grounds. 
many years the poultry breeders have 
been asking for a new building. If the 
breeders keep on showing their inter- 
est, as was manifested this year, and 
if they are ably supported by the boys’ 
and girls’ club work, it will not be 
long until demand for room will make 
the new building a necessity. 

As one made the rounds of the build- 


ing, talking with different exhibitors, | 


judges, hatchery owners, production 
breeders on one hand and faneiers on 
the other, he could not help but feel 
the biggest need for the industry was 
a greater union of purpose. In other 
words, there is too much strife, not al- 
ways of the good-natured, sportsman- 
ship type, between different elements 
of the poultry industry. Unless this 
feeling of intense rivalry is put aside 
and a feeling of cooperation and help 
put in its place, Iowa poultry interests 
will find themselves taking a back seat 
to some of the surrounding states, How- 
ever, this feeling had nothing to do 
with the merits of the show. Here the 
standard-bred fowls were to be found 
in their Sunday clothes. They were 
the chief attraction. 


The southeast part of the poultry | 


building was given over to the exhibit 
put on by the boys and girls. The ju- 


For a good | 


horns, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 


and Barred Rocks held the center of | 


attention from the standpoint of num- 
bers. 


Just north of the west entrance of | 


the building, one came in contact with 
the large exhibit of Rhode Island Reds. 
These coops contained the best display 
of the American class, G. F. Wisecup, 
of Woodward, winning this honor with 
his Reds. The Red show this year was 
one of the strongest that has been 
shown for several years. Wonderful 
color, good vitality and early maturity 
marked the majority of the birds that 
were shown. 


It seems that many of | 


the Red breeders are either hatching | 


their show birds earlier or they are 
breeding an earlier maturing type than 
was shown in some of the former years 
for the birds seemed more compact and 
better matured than was formerly the 
case. 

To the south of the main entrance 
one found the Barred Rocks. These 
birds closely rivaled the Reds in num- 
bers. One of the first birds to be no- 
ticed was the sweepstakes male in the 
American class, the Barred Rock cock 
shown by J. L. Brown, of Rose Hill. 
‘This male was one of the favorite birds 
of the show. He was of the sturdy, 
deep-bodied type that signifies vitality 
and substance. In addition, he could 


' gearcely be faulted in feathering or in 





nior exhibit is mentioned first, not be- | 


cause it was best but on account of the 
fact that the first time I visited the 
building there were ten teams of boys 
and girls there competing for prizes 
in judging poultry. 
feature this year. It should prove 
Training 
of this kind means that our poultry in- 
dustry will have good producers and 
breeders in the future. 

When the awards were figured up, 
two boys from Wright county showed 
up in first and third places as indi- 
viduals and won first place as a team. 
The Adams county team ranked in sec- 
ond place. Gilbert Hansen, of Wright 
county, was the high winner with 690 
points out of a possible 800, while Hol- 
lis Kneller, of Adams county, was sec- 


_ ond with 670 points. The teams judged 


This was a new | 


eight classes, four each of production | 


and standard bred fowls. 
The boys and girls showed approxi: 


mately 6060 birds at this year’s show. | 


In addition to being a bigger show than 
usual, the chickens were better grown 
and better fitted. Experience from for- 
mer years and careful coaching on the 
part of poultry specialists have encour- 
aged the boys and girls to leave the 
late hatched an@ poorly grown birds at 
home. In speaking about the show, 
Prof. H. A. Bittenbender, who helped 
judge the junior exhibits, stated: “This 
is the best show of chickens that the 
boys and girls have ever made. Many 


of the birds have been grown well 
enough that they would not look out of | 


place in the open classes.” 


In the main show last year-the White 


Rocks were supreme in numbers. This 
year they dropped down below most of 
the other breeds. It seems that this 
usually happens after an exceptionally 
strong show. This vear the White Leg- 


S 


any of the finer points that make a 
fancier proud of his stock. Clarence 
Pearson, of Mitchellville, also showed 
some. excellent Barred Rocks and was 
a close competitor of Mr. Brown for 
leadership. 

White Leghorns were represented by 
a strong show. In actual numbers, they 
were the largest class. If history re- 
peats itself, it is likely that the show 


of Leghorns will be small next year, | 


while some of the breeds that had a 


smaller show will be out in larger num- | 


bers. H. Williamson, of Dubuque, won 
the sweepstakes of the Mediterranean 
classes with a cock and hen from this 
breed which.also won the Leghorn 
championships. These birds were un- 
usual for their fine conditioning. One 
could not advise a young breeder to 
study a better plan of conditioning for 
show than that followed by Mr. Wil- 
liamson. All of his birds were-supreme 
in whiteness and abundance of feather- 
ing, as well as in body condition. In 
addition, the birds were of excellent 
type, making their owner the biggest 
winner in the White Leghorn classes. 

There was also a good showing of 
Brown Leghorns this year. White Mj- 
noreas, shown by the Stacey Poultry 
Farms, of Guthrie Center, won the best 
display award for the Mediterranean 
class. White, Buff and Black Minorcas 
made up the exhibit in these classes. 
Judging from the growing popularity 
of these birds, they are extremely like- 
ly to be 6ne of the important classes 
of birds found on Iowa farms in the 
future. 

The showing of English birds was 
about as strong as in former years. The 
majority of these birds were exception- 
ally well grown. Some of the cocker- 
els and pullets closely approached the 
matured stage. R. Brookman, of Cres- 
ton, won the best display and the best 
male on Buff Orpingtons, while F. D. 
Winter, of Hinton, won the best female 
with a Dark Cornish hen. 

The Iowa State Poultry Breeders’ 
Association held .its annual meeting 
during the fair. This meeting proved 
to be of more than usual interest on 
account of the steps which are being 
taken to provide another system of ac- 
erediting flocks and chicks. In the 
new system which is proposed, licensed 
judges or cullers of the American Poul- 
try Association will be eligible to pass 
on the A and B grades of flocks. The 
C grade can be selected by anyone. It 
is expected that birtis scoring 88, or 
capable of producing birds of that qual- 
ity, will go in the A grade. Birds scor- 
ing from 85 to 87 will go in the B 














You can’t 
Sell Rats 


WHY 
FEED 
THEM? 


concrete costs 









“In the United States, rats and mice 
each year destroy crops and other 
property valued at over $200,000- 
000.”—U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Rats are costly boarders—so cost- 
ly that building them, out with 


run than continually feeding them. 


Build Out Rats 
With Concrete! 
Do the Work Yourself 


Rats won't stay where they can’t 
get into buildings—and they can’t 
gnaw concrete, 


Ask for our free booklet ‘Perma 
nent Repairs on the Farm” and 
start now to build out rats. It pays. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


a Hubbell Building, DES MOINES, IA. 
Concrete for Permanence 















far less in the long 























grade. Birds below an 85 score will go 
in the C grade. 

The plan as proposed by the Ameri- 
can Poultry Association met the ap- 
proval of the meeting held at the fair. 
It also has the approval of the hatch- 
eries which are in the American Baby 
Chick Association. The plans for the 
work are not completed at present, but 
it is expected that they will be in shape 
for operation by this fall and winter, 
so that chicks under these grades and 
standards will be offered on the mar- 
ket next spring. 


In the past, accredited chicks have | 


been put on the market only by hatch- 
eries affiliated with the Iowa Poultry 
Improvement Association. Inspectors 
of this association were approved by 
the Iowa State College. 
may be some confusion, it is hoped that 
it may be possible for these different 
organizations to work closely together, 
for the idea behind each of them is to 
improve the quality of chicks that are 
offered to the public. 

The state poultry show this coming 
winter will be held in Fairfield during 
the Christmas holidays. Glenn Sum- 
mers, of Bonaparte, is secretary of the 
show, #nd all who are interested should 
file their names with him in order to 
secure a premium list of the show. 

The executive committee of the Iowa 
Poultry Improvement Association also 
held a meeting during the fair. The 
state meeting will be held at Ames, 
October 9-10-11. The first day and part 
of the second will be given over to 
business sessions, while the remainder 
of the time will be devoted to educa- 
tional problems of interest to hatchery- 
men, flock owners and others interest- 
ed in the poultry industry. H. E. Gor- 
don, who. has been field secretary of 
the association for the past year, was 
vnanimously chosen for this position 
during the next year.—c. N. K. 


While there 





For every need of 
Poultry and Livestock 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


KAMALA 


MBINATION 


WORM CAPSULES 


FOR CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 
Each capsule contains Kamala and other drugs that 
kill Tape, Round and Pin Worms. Nearly 10,000,- 
000 used by large breeders of poultry and state in- 
setations. No waste or guesswork, does not make 
iras sick. 
50-$1.00, 100-$1.75, 200-$3.00. 500-$6.75 
4,000-$12.00; ‘postpaid and —” 
State age and breed of birds when ordering. 
DR. J. E. SALSBURY 
200 WATER SrRaEy _ CHARLES CITY, 1OWA 


Specialist in ry Dis 
bv Letter Free 


CONDENSED 


BUTTERMILK 


Koy POUND TRIAL PAIL for GO%in STAMPS 

‘ Apound of De Soto Condensed Butter. 

-milk mixed with water makes 4gals. 500 
poultry feed,use one tb 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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. Trade in Your Old Separa- 
tor for a Golden De Laval 


HIS affords users of old separators which 
may be giving trouble and wasting: time, 
butter-fat and beg we an opportunity of re- 
alizing something on their old machines and at 
the same time securing the services of a new 
De Laval. The Golden — De Laval is the 
world’s best separator and the finest machine 
_ made by De Laval in fifty years of separator 
manufacture and leadership. A De Laval usu- 
ally saves enough butter-fat to for itself ina 
short time. See your De La dealer or write 
nearest office below. 


Sold on easy terms. 











The De Laval Se mpan 
New York Chica San Tce 
165 Breaducy 600 4 Bivd. 61 Beale St. 








Reliable 
Blackleg Vaccines 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form 
Single and Double Vaccine 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 
| (Germ-Free Vaccine) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


Ask Your Druggist for Prices 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 


SOMETHING NEW? 
SANDWICH 














Galvanized Copper 
Alloy Steel Elevator 


Double-armored Against 





Rust and Decay 
Longer Life—No Extra Cost 
illustrated ca’ 
log showing both Portable — 


Bucket Elevators will be sent 
FREE, Write for it NOW. 









BRANCH HOUSES 
Council i iets, Ta. 
Cedar Rapids. Ia. 


Kan: ity, Mo, 
Sioux x Falls, 8. D. 

















Hotels of Hospitality 
im Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


300 Rooms 250 Baths 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 





Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS CO. 














Please’ mention Wallaces’. Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers eur invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions eoncerning 
dairy management will be cheermlly answered. 








Abortion Needs Careful Study 


More than $50,000,000 a year is a 


| conservative estimate of the losses 





| from the great animal plague of abor- 


tion. Dr. John R. Mohler, of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
points out that ten years ago the losses 
from tuberculosis and abortion were 
approximately equal. In ten years the 
tuberculosis losses have been halved 
and the abortion losses doubled. 

In advising livestock growers in re- 
gard to the abortion problem, Doctor 
Mohler, who is chief of the bureau of 
animal husbandry, does not minimize 
the seriousness of the condition, but 
he holds out hope for eventual solu- 
tion, reports marked progress in the 
understanding of the disease, gives 
suggestions for identification and con- 
trol of the disease, and warns farmers, 


| gstockmen and dairymen against me- 


dicinal agents for the “cure” of abor- 
tion. “Up to the present no medicine 
for the cure of abortiot? has proved an 
effective agent. The variable activity 
of the disease in a given herd has 


' made it difficult to measure the value 
| of remedies and has led to giving un- 





deserved credit to substances of no 
value.” 

“The principal channel of infection,” 
Doctor Mohler says, “is the digestive 
tract. This is céntrary to the early 
belief which incriminated the genital 
tract as the principal portal of infec- 
tion. Infection is spread by the abort- 
ing cow thru the products of abortion 
and the discharges which follow in 
enormous amounts.” Doctor Mohler 
emphasizes particularly the danger of 
infection from an infected cow that 
has given birth to a calf_in a seem- 
ingly normal manner. “Cases of ap- 
parently normal birth, accompanied by 
infection in the placenta and dis- 
charges, are grave dangers because 
they are unsuspected.” 

Discovery of these facts and the fact 
of the bacillus maintaining itself in 
the udder for long periods have thrown 
light on the problem and point the way 
to better control methods. 

A long step toward control is found 
in the two blood tests, complement fix- 
ation and agglutination, which may be 
administered by veterinarians to de- 
tect infected animals and separate 
them from healthy ones. Studies of 
infected herds have indicated methods 
of taking advantage of natural immu- 
nity and of increasing resistance by 
artificial means, and this work is be- 
ing carried on by experimenters with 


| the expectation of developing new 


facts and improved methods of in- 
creasing immunity. 

After a herd has been tested the 
owner may be able to remove infected 
animals likely to prove dangerous. At 
least he should be able to plan intel- 
ligently for handling the problem. “A 
unit of effort expended to destroy in- 
fection before it reaches susceptible 
animals is worth,” says Doctor Moh- 
ler, “many units used to combat it aft- 
er it has done so. Many cattle owners, 


| perhaps most, can not practice isola- 


tion or elimination of infected animals 
from their herds. But there are few 





cattlemen who can not reduce the | 


amount of infection that may reach | 


susceptible animals. By careful and 
intelligent effort it is possible to re- 
duce greatly the chances of infection 
and to eliminate gradually the disease 
itself. It should be remembered that 
indiscriminate movement and min- 


| gling of healthy and affected animals 


fosters the spread of the disease. 
should not be forgotten that by no 
means all infected animals abort.” 
Doctor Mohler also mentions that 
the abortion bacillus sometimes causes 
illness of human beings with a disease 


It 








| gions where cold water is available in 
| the summertime to cool the evening 


generally resembling undulant or 
Malta fever and he thinks it possible 
this may account for many illnesses 
not explainable in the past. Doctor 
Mohler warns people not to become 
panicky over this recently discovered 
fact. Fortunately, pasteurization kills 
the bacillus. It would be a serious mis- 
take to reduce milk consumption to a 
degree where the loss of the milk food 
would do more damage than the bacil- 
lus. In the cities pasteurization will 
make milk safe, and on the farm or 
in the small city where the milk comes 
from one or a few cows it is is simple 
matter to test the cows for the disease 
and use only milk from healthy ani- 
mals. It is not wise to drink raw milk 
from cows that are positive to the 
blood test. 








Cheese in Iowa 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I am thinking about manufacturing 
farm cheese and if successful I expect 
to gradually increase the volume of 
manufacture of this product to serve 
the general community. Would you 
feel that this would be a profitable 
enterprise?” 

Cheese production in Iowa has not 
made as rapid progress as other lines | 
of dairy manufacture. Undoubiedly, 
there is an outlet for more cheese in 
Towa than is manufactured within the 
state. Cheese production is ideally 
suited to a community where there is 
intensive dairying so that the milk can 
be delivered early in the morning 
while it is still in good quality. 

Cheese making is adapted to re- 


milk and keep it for delivery the fol- 
lowing morning. Cool nights in the 
summer facilitate keeping milk for 
morning delivery. Hot nights and 
lack of cold water make it- difficult to 
keep milk sweet and free from gas- 
forming bacteria unless it is taken 
care of promptly so as to keep it cool. 
These factors often work against pro- 
fitable cheese making in this section. 
The lack of intensive dairying and | 
the competitive market for dairy prod- | 
ucts marketed as butterfat to cream- | 
eries and the skim-milk utilized for | 
livestock production are limiting fac- | 
tors in preventing a rapid increase in | 
cheese making. 

| 

| 





During recent years there has been 
little difference between the amount | 
realized to the producers who sold | 
their milk to a cheese factory and | 
those who marketed their dairy prod- 
ucts thru creameries and livestock. | 
One hundred pounds of average milk 
will produce ten pounds of cheese. 
Cheese is now selling at a large 
enough price so that the cost of manu- 
facture could be absorbed and pay the 


farmer about 20 cents per pound of | 


cheese or $2.00 per hundred for milk. 
If this product was marketed in the 
form of butterfat and skim-milk to 
livestock, the 3% pounds of butter 
fat in the ordinary 100 pounds of milk 
at 48 cents per pound would net the 
producer $1.68. At the present valua- 
tion of feed, the remaining skim-milk 
should he worth at least 30 cents so 
that the comparative market value of 
the product would be approximately 
equal. It is likely that with high qual- 
ity butterfat, such as would be utilized 
for cheese products, the price paid 
would be approximately the same. 
We doubt if our subscriber would 
find farm cheese making profitable. 
However, there are a good many com- 
munities where a small cheese factory 


would undoubtedly prove to be a good | 


market for the milk produced. The 
product of about 400 cows would be 
necessary to operate-a cheese factory 





economically. 













Broke Both legs 
inIruck Smash! 


What if YOU 
had been driving? 


YOUR injury may come as unexpect- 
edly and may be as serious as this, 

Any day, any hour, YOU may be the 
victim of an auto smash-up, fall, cut, in- 


































































2%&¢ a Day Protects You 

The Woodmen Accident policy one 
best written for farmers. rs Se 
liberally, every day you are Benen png 
laid a Write for is, bl © want capa- 
Read.  ahat say. Las le men over a 
= ees tory. Write 
and mail coupon, NOW!" | for facts, 
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VERTEETTTETT 


WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO. 

Lincoln, Nebr. H-912 
Please send me details of your accident 
insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 
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CHAINELE WAT OR 


Built of 3-inch Lumber an@ 
Heavy Roller Chain. 
Wm. N leon, O., 
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rent . “Nope. I’m keepin’ it for a surprise. 
Foc i cgueere’ he = ft - Han de d Husk e r You see that sends me up to the state 


. kitchen. 

Dave thrust his soapy face under 
the running faucet while he fished 
blindly with his left hand for the roll- 
er towel. And at last he clutched it. 

“Dave, oh Dave!” called Bertha 
again. “Come and unscrew these 
peaches for me. This jar top’s stuck 
and if I use that new-fangled opener 
you got it'll ruin the lid and like as 
not put chips of glass in the fruit. I 
gay, Dave!” 

“Yeh,” answered Dave, 
folds of the towel. 

“Well, hurry up. Bert’ll be in here 
in a minute and we’ll never get away 
in time if we don’t hurry.” 

“Yeh, I’m comin’, Bertha.” He 
heaved his lanky bulk into the kitch- 


thru the 


en and picked up the can of fruit. His | 


long fingers all but covered the jar. 
He turned the lid gently with an al- 
most caressing motion, smiled and set 
the jar back on the table. There was 
something winning about Dave’s smile. 

“Thanks,” said Bertha, as she placed 
a great platter of waffles in the cen- 
ter of the table. “Call Bert again, 
now. You've tore that cuff half off.” 

Dave fumbled with his shirt cuff 
while he walked to the door. 

It had rained a little during the 
night. There were lights aglow in the 
barn. The lazy putt-putt of the engine 
in the pump-house was almost the only 
sound over the still sleeping farm- 
stead. He leaned lightly against the 
screen door. He called softly, “Bert.” 
But tho he called so gently his voice 
came back in a bass echo from the 
barn, and an instant later, more faint- 
ly, from the trees beyond the road. 

Dave was seven years younger than 
Bertha and Bert, who were twins. 
When Father and Mother Morris had 
died the twins, then twenty-three, had 


The Story of a Corn-Husking Contest 


By KENETHA THOMAS 


elected to keep on running the farm. 
They had practically raised Dave; and 
they had done a good job of it. Al- 
most too good. And that was what 
irked Dave. It was Dave this, and 
Dave that from morning till night. 

Beyond a hill a dog barked. Haw- 
ley’s dog. Dave wondered when Rilla 
Hawley would be home. If he saw her 
grandfather today he’d ask. . He liked 
Old Hawley, a hale old man who had 
outlived his son, Rilla’s father. 

Speaking of angels! He heard a car. 
Lights whipped along the highway, 
swung into the Morris lane, came to a 
halt. They spread a fan-shaped glare 
against the wall of the house. And 
out of the car and into this glare came 
Rilla. 

“Hi,” said Dave, and swung down 
the steps toward her. 

Rilla stopped short. Against the 
dark green of cedars that flanked the 
house her orange sweater flamed gay 
as a robin’s breast in spring. She 
stared for a moment, and then came 
skipping towards him. “Dave,” she 
cried, “I didn’t know you were home. 
When did you get home?” She leaned 
on the fence and smiled up at him. 


Dave smiled _ back. “Saturday 
night.” 
“And this is Wednesday!” She 


dropped her eyes, and then looked up 
again, questioningly—‘“‘Why didn’t you 
come over?” she asked, hesitatingly. 
“They said you weren’t at home.” 
“Who said?” 
“Why, Bert, I guess.” 








“I was in town Sunday, but I came 


out Sunday night. Bert was over—” 
She bit her lip. Dave watched her so- 
berly. She changed the subject. “I 
was just coming over to see Bertha. I 
wanted to find out more about this.” 
She fished a newspaper clipping from 
her sweater pocket and held it out to 
him. 

He stooped to one of the headlights 
and looked at it. It was his turn to 
flush. “Where’d you get this?” he 
asked. 

“Out of the Burns County Banner. 
Dad’s brother’s got a farm out there. 
He often sends Gran’dad the Banner 
when he’s too busy to write the news 
himself.” : 

“Have you showed this to anyone?” 

“No.” 

“Your mother?” 

“No. Ma’s over at Lilly’s today, and 
Gran’dad gone to the contest. That’s 
why I came over. I just had to talk 
with someone about it.” 

Dave reached out and took her hand 
and pressed the little clipping into it. 
“Rilla,” he asked, “will you do some- 
thing for me?” 

“Of course. n” 

“Then don’t tell anyone anything 
about this.” . 

Her eyes clouded. “Why not?’ 

“I don’t want the folks to know.” 

“Isn’t it true?” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t they know anything about 
it?” 

He grinned. “They’ve not said any- 
thing to me about it.” 

“Aren’t you going to tell them?” 





“Oh, Dave! 

“Yep.” 

She looked down at the toe of one of 
her brown shoes she had stuck thru 
the wire fence. She moved it up and 
down. “Tell me all about it, Dave,” 
she begged. He tried to put a toe 
thru the wire netting too, but his shoe 
was much too large. “I didn’t know 
you’d ever done any husking to speak 

of,” she added. 

“T hadn’t,” he returned. “But while 
I was out in Burns county this sum. 


Why, that’s today.” 


mer the folks I worked for had an un.- - 


common good corn crop. And this fall 
they put me to huskin’ with an old 
man. You see, the reason I never 
could husk fast was because I’m left- 
handed and I’d never thought to try 
huskin’ left-handed. 
the old man husked the fastest of 
anyone I’ve ever seen.” Dave struck 
a grand posture and tapped his chest 
and chanted: “He made me what [ 


am today. I hope he’s satisfied.” 
Rilla chuckled. “And now you'll 
beat Bert.” 
“Maybe.” 


“Dave,” cried Bertha from the kitch- 
en, “ain’t Bert coming yet?” 

Dave called again, “Bert!” 
answer came out of the barn. 
fast,” finished Dave. 

Drops of rain gleamed in Rilla’s 
hair. Against the blue, misty dark she 
seemed a creature all made of light. 
She looked up at him. “I hope you 
win,” she cried above the barking mo- 
tor, then lifted her fingers to her 
lips and turned and sprang into the 
car. He couldn’t quite tell whether 
she had blown him a kiss or not. He 
went back into the kitchen. A wide- 
lipped pitcher of honey-colored syrup 
stool beside the waffles now. 


Bert’s 
“Break- 





Here Is Your 


Worst Enemy! 


The Slinking Coward 
Who Wilfully Destroys 
Property for Revenge 
or Dishonest Gain 


is the Arson fiend; the 
dangerous sneak to whom 

a few dollars soiled with 

crime mean more than the lives 
his act may end or the property 


his greed may destroy. 


He may live in your neighbor- 
hood. Right now he may be ex- 
citing your suspicion. If you have 
the slightest bit of evidence 
against him, oom owe it to your- 
self to expose him. 


Even if he burns only his own 
property, he is your enemy. Be- 
cause the public—including your- 
self—is his victim to a far greater 
extent than are the insurance 
companies he cheats when he 
applies the match. 


Too often are the citizens of a 
community inclined to show a 
lack of interest in crimes of this 
kind, but rather hold the view 
that the only persons interested 
are those who have directly suf- 
fered. How wrong and selfish 








such an attitude is will be ap- 
parent on reflection. 


The deliberate burning of prop- 
erty is an inexcusable waste 
that in the end is paid for by 
honest and industrious citizens. 
If the burning is done for the in- 
surance, the money that the com- 
pany pays is part of the pre- 
miums collected from policy- 
holders. Were it not for these 
dishonest claims the cost of in- 
surance ‘could be considerably 
reduced. 


Legal Reserve Insurance Com- 
panies are doing ing in 

their power to shield honest prop- 
erty owners from such practices. 
But they need your co-operation. 


These companies are active in 
the work of cutting fire waste— 
and that includes the crime of 
arson. They solicit your aid in 
making the lot of the arson fiend 
so hard that he cannot live in 
any upright community. 


Write for free copy of booklet 
“Burning Up Farm Wealth.” 


FARM 


INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


1029 INSURANCE EXCHANGE, 175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 





has more Capacity 





What do you want in your Radio Batteries ? 


Conservation of Waste Space is not the answer. 


More or less Pitch or how it is used is not the answer. 


The answer is CAPACITY! Capacity is the measurement 
of the battery’s power and strength and length of life. 


The battery having the greatest capacity is the one that con- 
tains the largest percentage of active current-producing mate- 


rials (electrical energy). 


e big point is not how one battery 


differs from another in aienetleriatne details—the real com- 
parison will always be—“How long will this battery last?” 
**How long will it stand up on my multi-tube or power-tube set?” 


The larger cells in the Marathon 
“Super-Power” “B” battery have greater 
capacity than the cells of any other 
























































45 volt “B” battery made. 


These larger cells in the Marathon 
Super-Power, because of their GREATER 
CAPACITY, guarantee you longer life 
and therefore GREATER BATTERY 
ECONOMY than any other “B” bat- 
tery—regardless of how it is made. 


MARATHON BATTERY COMPANY, Wausau, Wisconsin 


MARATHON 


It so happened 
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few minutes they ate eagerly. 
_ proke the silence. 
eollar patched, Dave?” 
And, oh, yes,” went on Bert, “get 
| that old axe of mine and sharpen it 
' up, sometime this morning. 
' asked me the other day if he could 
- porrow an axe to cut wood this week, 


(29) | 1223 








“Get. the butter from the cellar, 
Pave,” ordered Bertha. 

By the time he had returned Bert 
was in and washed and seated. Fora 
Bert 
“Did you get that 
Dave nodded. 


Hawley 


“and I don’t want to loan him that new 
one. You can put a fair edge on the 
old one if you give it a bit of time. 
Dave nodded, and then said slowly, 
“Vd loan him the good axe if I was 
you. He’s an old man.” 

Bert got up. 
isn’t so bad. I tell you I’ve cut 
more’n one cord of wood with it my- 
self.” 

“But they’re our neighbors,” put in 
Bertha. a 

Bert took a stick of chewing gum 
from his coat pocket. “Oh, they’ve got 
an axe, but it’s light, and it won’t 
keep an edge, and that girl’s always 
cutting chicken wire and one thing 
and another with it.” 

“You mean Rilla?” asked Bertha. 

“Yeh, I mean Rilla.” 

Bertha sat back and laughed heart- 
ily. “So she ain’t goin’ to the party 
with you, is it?” she queried. 

“Huh!” said Bert, and taking his 
coat and hat from their hook went 
barnwards, fingering a new pair of 
shucking gloves as he went. “Fix that 
north fence today, too,” he called a 
last word. Dave sat at the table try- 
ing to make his waffles and syrup 
come out even. Bertha was already 
elbow deep in hot dish suds. 

So Bert had been trying to date 
Rilla while he’d been gone! A frown 
grew between his brows. Some time— 

‘Bertha broke in on his reverie with, 
“Dave, you bring me another arm- 
load of wood, will you?” 

Dave took the cob-basket and went 
out. The stars still shone. He brought 
in cobs and wood. He set the separator 
parts and the cream cans that he had 
washed before breakfast on the south 

screen porch where they would get the 
sun.’ He filled the truck’s tank from 
the big drum in the rear of the garage. 
He called the cream station about a 
change in rates that Bertha said she’d 
heard Mrs. Hawley talking about on 


_the phone, He sharpened the axe. And 


-as the motor-driven cylinder sang 


-He hadn’t meant to hit so hard. 


| on that axe!” 


against the blade he sang to himself, 
but he didn’t try to let his voice out. 
‘Dang it,” he said, “and here I am al- 
most twenty-one.” Wouldn’t Bertha 
and Bert ever think of him as anything 
but a chore boy? He switched off the 
motor, tested the blade with his thumb, 
then swung the axe aloft, and sank it 
into the chopping block. The block 
split all but in two. Dave stared at it. 

“Well, Dave!” It was Bertha with 
the chicken scraps. “Wait till Bert 
sees that! You must’a put some edge 
And she strode on to- 
ward the chicken pen. 

“When are we starting?” he called 
after her. She turned with her hand 
on a gate latch. “We? I didn’t know 
you were going.” 

Dave stared at her for a moment, 
then looked down at the axe. “I'd 
like to,” he said. 

“Bert’s countin’ on you to stay home 


_ and do the chores.” 













“We can get Bob Randall to come 
across and look after things if we 
don’t get home before dark,’ Dave 
Suggested. 

“Huh, Dave Morris,” Bertha snorted. 
“You must think we’re some o’ those 
tich farmers you hear tell about. Ain’t 


- you just had six months away from 


home? You might let Bert and me 


off for one holiday without wantin’ to 
- 80 ‘long. Now don’t you worr 
_hothin’ about it. 
his mind. 
tend to the chores and lay off fussin’ 


Bert 
He’s got plenty on 
You just. stay home and 


about it.” She threw the chicken 
Scraps at a feed trough and strode 
k to. the house: ies 


it 8 edge gently. Sd he'd had six 








“Well, that old axe- 


with the 


Don’t Wait! Write Today 


No farmer who hasa crop of corn to harvest 
can afford to be without this great labor 
and money-saving machine— the first suc- 
cessful tractor-mounted corn picker. 


Corn Harvest Cost 
Cut in Two 
Continental owners report costs of 3 cents per 
bushel, less than half the cost of hand picking. 


The hard, tedious, disagreeable job of husking 
corn by hand is done away with. 


Husk 8 to 11 Acres Per Day 


Think of it! Corn harvest finished in d 
weeks or months. Clean, fast husking with the corn 
athered in right condition to gtade highest and sell 
Le the best prices. You can make 
Continental. 


instead of 


money all ar 


Proposition 


Built for Long 
The Continental is a high grade machine—and :ooks 


it. Heavy steel tube frame, steel cut gears, alemite-zerk 
fahaleuiliene roller bearings, etc. Built to do = 
wotk, and does it. in 
successful use. Gets down cotn. Goes to end of row, 
turns short. Mounted right on the Fordson—attached 
ot detached in an hour. 


t for name of dealer 


Thoroughly tested — hundre 


nearest you. 
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months away from home! Some vaca- 
tion! Six months on a claim forty 
miles out from nowhere on the rim of 
the sandhills. Plowing and more plow- 
ing. Wind and dust and sand. Pitch- 
ing and then more plowing and husk- 
ing and then more plowing. And noth- 
ing to do nights and Sundays but 
pick sandburs out of his socks. He 
struck the axe back into the block, 
gently this time. He went to the gar- 
age, ran the car out, tested tires, took 
a look at the gas and oil, and left the 
motor humming just to warm it up. 

As Bertha dashed about, packing her 
lunch and giving the house its final 
putting to rights she called a never- 
ending stream of directions to Dave, 
and then, to make doubly certain, she 
jotted a list onto a slip of paper and 
put it beneath the clock. And at last 
they were off. As she climbed in the 
car she called back, “And if we don’t 
get back before dark, be sure and 
catch that red hen and put her up. 
She tries to roost out every night.” 

“Yeh,” said Dave. 

Bert leaned. over the wheel. “Get 
some clean straw down for that late 
litter of pigs.” 

“Yeh.” The big car purred away 
into the darkness. Dave trotted into 
the house and took the slip of paper 
from beneath the clock. It ran: 

Keep furnace fire. 

Fill soft water tank. 

Clean galvanized chicken feeder. 

Feed and water Sylvester (the 


: _ Jr Thanksgiving turkey now fattening). 
Dave picked up the axe and thimb iad” 


. Take half peck onion sets to Haw- 





dey’s. : 





Spade dahlia bed. 

Dave grinned as he added a few lines 
to Bertha’s list, and tucked it back 
under the clock. Then he went to the 
phone and called a number on their 
line. And when he had the party he 
wanted he said, merely, “Come on 
over, Bob; there’s a note under the 
clock. And hurry up!” Then he ran 
out the truck and drove away. 

At a siding a few miles distant he 
drew up beside a platform burdened 
with cream cans. The murky dawn 
grew. He flagged the seven o’clock 
local. 

(To be continued) 


Dry Cows Need Feed 


Dry cows that are in good shape 
when they freshen prove to be heavier 
producers than cows that are not in 
good flesh. This makes it profitable 
to give dry cows sufficient feed so 
that they will develop sufficient body 
weight and vitality to be in good con- 
dition to produce to maximum capacity 
after freshening. 

Theodore Johnson, tester for the 
Warren county, Iowa, cow testing as- 
sociation, cites a Holstein cow that 
shows the advantage of having proper 
rest and feed before freshening. In 
the year of 1926-27, this cow produced 
9,644 pounds of milk and 317.2 pounds 
of butterfat. In 1927-28, she produced 
5,272 pounds of milk and 177.3 pounds 
of fat. This cow had a rest period of 
two months before she freshened in 
the fall of 1926, but had no dry period 
before she freshened in- 1927. - 














Good Profits from Low 
Priced Productive Farm Lands 


Here, in the rich, fertile lands of the 
Black Hills district is every man’s op- 
portunity to build up new independence 
and income. 

Where successful crops of alfalfa, hay, 
alfalfa seed, corn, sugar beets and ail 
ceteal grains are grown—where garden 
produce and small fruits are raised at a 
profit—where dairymen, live stock 
raisers, poultrymen and beekeepers are 
successful—where good markets are at yout 


door. 

. A mild and healthful climate, excellent 
water, fine, hard surfaced roads, thriving 
communities, fine schools and churches 
and good neighbors. 

Get the facts now about this wonder- 
ful land of peace and prosperity. Write 
today for free folder “Agricultural Op- 
portunities” and “Profit-Producing Facts 
about Black Hills Alfalfa.” 











Address: J.C. MILNE, 
Colonization Agent, 
226 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago, Lilinois 
1958A 
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The above 
trade-mark 
is to be found 
only on genu- 
ineLong-Bell 
Posts Ever- 
lasting. Look 
for it w 
you buy fence 
posts. 








Post Fverlasting 





Creosoted Full Length Under Pressure 
TRONG—made from Yellow Pine. Good ground 


bearing surface —“stays put” and 


remains firm. 


Defies decay ard fire—pressure-treated full length with 

creosote. Staples hold securely. Long-Bell Creosoted 

LUMBER has all the merits of Long-Bell Posts. Save : 
. time and money by using it in the permanent con- 

struction of house and barn sills and floors, hog and 

poultry houses, etc. Ask Your Lumberman, If he is 

not supplied, write us for full information. 


Lumber Company 


The Ion 


815 R. A. Long Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Exclusive Distributors of 


NEVER-CREEP Fence Anchors 


Ask Your Lumberman or Write for Free Booklet 











Safety First 


want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 


Do your buying 


in WALLACES’ 


from firms advertising in 


WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 


FARMER the articles you 















Dr. HeEss Dip and 
Disinfectant quickly 
establishes health con- 
ditions and helps to 
prevent contagious 
diseases. 


i Dip, spray or sprin- 
i kle and give every 
| animal a chance to be 
at its best and to do 
its best. 


This standardized 
preparation has five 
times the strength of 
carbolic acid. Always 
uniform in strength. 
It makes the finest, 
milk-white emulsion 
of any dip you can 
buy at any price. 
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Use the 
sprinkling can 
FREELY 
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Destroys 
disease germs 


—keeps down 


foul odors 


Dr. Hess Dip and Dis- 
infectant kills hog 
lice, sheep ticks, scab. 


Kills poultry lice 
and mites. Destroys 
disease germs and 
makes dairy barns 
sanitary and clean 
smelling. 

Dr. Hess Dip and 
Disinfectant costs 
less than ordinary 
dips because it goes 
farther. 

Excellent household 
disinfectant. 


Guaranteed 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 
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| against pieces ‘A’ and ‘C.’ 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


j 
————, 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subseribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’ expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries, 





Three-in-One Service Gate 


An Indiana reader writes: 

“I recently made a handy gate for 
use at the barn and as I have found it 
so very satisfactory, thought your 
readers would also be interested in it. 
I call it the ‘utility’ or ‘three-in-one’ 
service gate. When used as shown, it 
is a plain slat or summer gate. When 
the small gate is opened, it makes a 
fine creep for hogs and sheep and 
will at the same time exclude larger 
animals from the barn. As the open- 
ing for the small gate is the same 
width of my loading chute, it makes 
an ideal arrangement for loading hogs 
and sheep. One man can load about 
as fast as the hogs can walk. As the 
gate is a permanent equipment, the 
stock is accustomed to its use and 
show no hesitancy in passing thru it 
when the loading chute is in place. 
The bar marked ‘C’ is a sliding bar 
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and is removed when loading stock, in 
order to make plenty of overhead 
room. This same bar prevents calves 
and other animals of similar size from 
passing back and forth when in place. 
As the small gate swings inward, it is 
very convenient to close in case a 
stubborn animal undertakes to back 
down out of the chute, after once en- 
tering it. The entire gate is hinged 
to the door frame and swings inward, 
thus permitting stock of all kinds to 
enter or pass out. 

“This gate is made of poplar mate- 
rial 14%x4 inches and seems to be 
heavy enough. However, where many 
cattle are kept, would suggest that the 
pieces marked ‘A’ be made of 2x4 inch 
material. There are two pieces—one 
on each side—shown in ‘B’ in the draw- 
ing. This makes the gate strong and 
makes the track for slide ‘C.’ The 
slats on the small gate are also cut 
sufficiently long so that they will butt 
This pre- 
vents stock from pushing the gate 
thru. The entire gate is bolted, thus 





making it strong and rigid.” 





Removing Rust From Pipes 


A Pennsylvania correspondent 
writes: 

“Can you give me directions for re- 
moving rust from water pipes? Will 
quicksilver do it, and if so, how much 
will be required for 500 feet of inch 
pipe? Any suggestions will be appre- 
ciated.” 

I have never heard of quicksilver 


| being used for removing rust from wa- 





ter pipes, and doubt if it would have 
any particular value for such a pur- 
pose. Certainly it would be entirely 
too expensive to use on that much 
pipe. If the pipe can be taken up, 
probably as good a method as any 


| would be to hold the pipe in a flame 
| until dry and hot, 


then hammer it 
well with a light hammer, and blow it 
out with compressed air or set on end 
and jar out the loose material. Then 
if a tight rag or waste plug wet with 
commercial hydro-chloric acid is drawn 
through the pipe a few times, then 
scrubbed out with a stiff wire brush, 





then washed out with water, it should 
be pretty well cleaned out. 
‘If the pipe is to be left in position, 


, the best treatment is to drain out all 


water, then fill with a solution of one 
part commercial hydrochloric (some- 
times called: muriatic) acid and ten 
parts water and allow to stand over. 
night and then drained. If by removy- 
ing end elbows a wire can be pushed 
thru, this should be done and a wire 
brush pulled back and forth thru the 
pipe. The pipe should be flushed out 
thoroly, then filled with a weak solu- 
tion of baking soda and flushed again. 
This should leave the interior fairly 
smooth and clean.—I. W. D. 





Fair Charge for Limestone 
Spreader 


As a number of subscribers have in- 
quired as to a fair charge for the use 
of a limestone spreader for spreading 
limestone and phosphate, perhaps the 
following suggestions may be of inter- 
est to other readers. 

Where used in the ordinary way by 
two or three neighbors and properly 
cared for, I would estimate that the 


| life of a limestone spreader should 





be around ten years and that the to- 
tal overhead cost, including interest, 
depreciation, repairs and upkeep, shel- 
ter, etc., will be about 19.1 per cent 
per year of the first cost. On a low 
down spreader costing $90, this gives 
$17.19 as the yearly cost. Dividing 
this by the number of acres covered 
or the tons spread averaged for each 
season will give a fair charge per acre 
or ton. Assuming 40 tons on the home 
farm and 40 tons custom work per 
year this would make a fair charge 
about 21 cents per ton for spreading 
limestone. 

Phosphate is much more severe on 
the spreader, because of its greater 
tendency to work into and clog the 
bearings and cause them to cut out, 
and the bearings should be inspected 
every day when the spreader is used 
for this purpose. Because of this ex- 
tra care and wear, it would probably 
be fair to charge 50 per cent more, or 
31 cents per ton for spreading phos- 
phate, and in estimating tonnage for 
the purpose of estimate costs, each tor 
of phosphate should be counted as one 
and one-half tons. 

The same general plan can be used 
for estimating a fair charge for any 
type of limestone spreader. Take 20 
per cent or one-fifth of the first cost 
as the yearly cost, and divide this by 
the average number of tons or acres 
spread.—I. W. D. 





Getting Good Putty 


A West Virginia reader writes: 

“This generation is having trouble 
getting good putty for glazing their 
window glass into the sash. Our 
painters claim that what they use is 
the best that can be had, but it lasts 
only two to four years. Am I mis- 
taken, or was there a putty used fifty 
to sixty years ago that would last in- 
definitely? As a boy I remember put- 
ty that had been on the glass for many 
years would have to be cut off with a 
knife and then with difficulty. How 
was such material made?” 

A more durable putty can be made 
by mixing about 10 per cent of white 
lead or 20 per. cent of zinc white with 
the ordinary commercial putty and 
this s@rt of putty is often used for 
greenhouse work. I suspect much of 
the old-time putty had a considerable 
proportion of white lead, and that 
this accounted for its long life. Ordi: 
nary paint dealers carry only the com- 
mercial putty, made of whiting and lin- 
seed oil; but I think some of the spe- 
cial paint -houses, in the large cities 
may carry the white lead putty; but 
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nters usually make it up when nec- 





ry. 

Much of the trouble from putty be- 
soming brittle and having a short life 
comes from the way it is applied. The 
putty should be used as soft as it can 
‘pe conveniently handled, and should 
never be applied to dry wood. The 
wood should first be given at least one 
coat of oil or of thin paint to partially 
fill the wood and prevent it from draw- 
_ jng too much oil out of the putty. Any- 
one doing glazing work of any kind 
will do well to secure the book, “Glass 
and Glazing,’ by Ericson, and pub- 
lished at $1.75 by the Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Ill.—I. W. D. 










New Barns for Old 


Some of those barns which have 
hardly tasted paint or repairs since 
the “good old days” previous to 1920 
are almost crying for attention. Many 
of them are going to be doctored up 
this summer, some with new floors or 
foundations, some with ventilating sys- 
tems, some with the addition of run- 
ning water or other labor saving im- 
provements, and many with new, up- 
to-date equipment. 

Many old barns can be made “like 
new” with a little carefully planned al- 
teration and without a great deal of 
expense. Very successful dairy herds 
have been housed in such made-over 
buildings, even tho the dairy cow re- 
quires more nearly perfect conditions 
than some other classes of farm ani- 
mals. 

It is best to consider every possible 
improvement when the old barn is re- 
modeled, even tho all of them are not 
made at once. It may be possible to 
acquire them gradually; thus no work 
should be done at any time which will 
have to be undone later on. Feed 
trucks and feed carriers are time and 
labor savers, as are litter carriers. 
A manure pit will pay for itself in soil 
fertility saved. New stanchions, elec- 
tric lights, feed grinders and ventila- 


tion systems are no longer considered | 


luxuries. Attachments for milking ma- 
chines should not be overlooked when 
plans are made. Good dairymen say 
that drinking cups will pay for them- 
selves in four or five months in added 
milk returns. 

Good buildings and well arranged 
equipment make farm chores a pleas- 
ure. 





Concrete Cave 


A Missouri reader writes: 

“I will appreciate receiving some 
advice on building a concrete cellar 
8x14 feet in size with a flat concrete 
top. At present it is to be an out- 
side cellar for storing fruits and veg- 
etables and for safety in case of torna- 
does. Some time in the future I hope 
to build a house over it, using twovof 
the walls as part of the basement 
walls, and still using it for fruit and 
storm cellar, as it would certainly be 
safer than an open basement. Would 
like to.know how much half-inch rein- 
forcing I should use in the walls and 
top, thickness of walls and top, and 
proportion of mixture. My dealer has. 
cement in paper sacks which he has 
carried over from last year. Do you 
think it is as good as fresh stock?” 

This idea of making a combination 
fruit and storm cellar seems like a 
very sensible proposition. The addi- 


tional cost of putting on a heavy rein- , 


forced concrete roof will not amount 
to very much and will add both to the 
safety and the permanence of the cel- 
lar; and it is money well spent, when 
it gives the family the feeling that 
once inside they can feel perfectly se- 
cure not only against tornadoes but 
lightning as well. And I see no rea- 
son why later it can not be incorpo- 
rated as part of the house basement 
and still used in the same way. 

The walls of the fruit cellar should 
be 8 inches thick, of a mixture of one 
bag of cement, two cubic feet of sand, 
and three cubic feet of coarse pebbles 
or broken stone, with just enough wa- 
ter to make a quaky of jelly-like mix- 
ture. If trouble from dampness is ex- 
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A Good Student Better 





Your Drug Store is 
Headquarters for 
School Supplies — 


NOTHER vacation is over. Chil- 

dren are trooping back to their 
classrooms. There are clothes to be 
looked after, textbooks to be bought 
and, equally important, schoolroom 
supplies to be provided. 

The influence of clean, new equip- 
ment can scarcely be overestimated. 
No skilled craftsman can do his task 
justice without the proper tools. And 
a school child’s_pride in his working 
materials is strongly reflected in his 
work, 

As your youngsters start off to 
school again, let the freshness of 
their tablets and pencils, their rulers 
and notebooks, help to brighten their 


outlook on the year before them.: 


Many a top-grade in Composition has 

















Fountain Pens 
Notebooks 
Rulers 
_Pencils 
Book Straps 
Scissors 
Water Colors 
Paint Brushes 
Paste 
also other necessities 
for the farm, 
including 
Stock Powders 
Veterinary Syringes 
Poultry Remedies 
Rubber Goods 
Paint and Varnish 





Wall Paper 





been inspired by a new fountain pen. 

‘You turn, naturally enough, to the 
drug store for school necessities, just 
as you do for household necessities. 
Children take it for granted that the 
drug store will have what they want, 
because you have sent them there for 
scores of other things—toilet soap 
and ice cream, floor polish and foun- 
tain pen ink—and your druggist has 
always had them” ready. 

Whenever you are in a hurry, you 
need not wait for a trip to town. 
Just mail or phone your order to 
your drug store, and the things you 
want will reach you on the next R. 
F. D. This same-day service on mail 
or phone orders has been established 
for your convenience. Take advant- 
age of it at every opportunity. 


Iowa Druggists Ass’n 


Your drug store, like every Iowa drug 
is conducted by a registered 





Iowa pharmacist. 


~ 
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( . Copyrighted 1928, C. A. Co. <) 





pected, about ten pounds of hydrated 
lime to the bag of cement or else a 
small amount of commercial water- 
proofing compound will add much to 
the density of the concrete. The walls 
should be built on concrete footings 18 
inches wide and 8 to 10 inches thick to 
be sure that no settling takes place. 
Not much reinforcing is needed in the 
walls, but horizontal half-inch rods 
about 12 inches apart would be good 
insurance against cracking, especially 
around the corners, and an occasional 
vertical rod would do no harm. 

The flat concrete roof will need con- 
siderable reinforcing. To protect it 
from heat and cold, it should be 


of earth when an outside cellar, and 
this extra strength will make it all 
the safer when used as an inside cel- 
lar. Farmers’ Bulletin 1480—“Small 
Concrete Construction on the Farm,” 
which can be secured free from the 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for such a flat roof to carry 
two feet of earth for a cellar 8 feet 
wide, recommentis a slab 6 inches 
thick of the mixture as that given 
above and with reinfcrcements of one- 
half inch rods spaced 5 inches on cen- 
ters across the short way and about 
one inch from the bottom of the roof 
| Slab. One-half inch rods spaced 12 





planned to carry from one to two feet, 





inches apart should extend the long 
way of the roof. This roof slab should 
be built on a solid support of two-inch 
lumber, which should be set on wedged 
posts so it can be easily removed, and 
should be left in place two weeks be- 
fore being removed. 

Cement of last year’s supply is all 
right if in paper sacks and stored in 
a dry place where it could not draw 
dampness. If it is hard and caked in 
the sacks, however, it should not be 
used.—I. W. Dickerson. 


Depth for Pump Cylinders 


A Canada correspondent writes: 

“Please advise me where a pump 
cylinder should be placed. My well is 
120 feet deep, the water standing 
within eighteen feet from the top. I 
have my pump cylinder down twenty- 
eight feet and have forty-two feet of 
suction pipe below the cylinder. It 
pumps four pails of water all right, then 
begins to pump hard and gives oniy a 
little stream of water. Would like to 
know the cause and where to put the 
cylinder to pump the easiest.” 

The best depth to put the pump cyl- 
inder in any. well will.depend on the 
size of the well, how rapidly the water 
flows in, how fast the water is to be 
pumped, how low the water gets in a 





prolonged drought, and so on. Since 
| the average pump will lift water by 
suction only. about twenty-five feet, a 
good general rule is to put the pump 
eylinder not more than twenty-five 
feet above the lowest water level one 
can possibly get by hard pumping in 
dry weather. In general, however, the 
cylinder should be put at such a depth 
that it will be covered with water even 
in dry weather, because valves and 
suck leathers last better if the water 
is lifted rather than sucked. There is 
no difference in the work done, ex- 
cept the additional work of lifting the 
weight of the extra pump rod. The 
suction pipe below the cylinder should 
never be more than twenty-five feet, 
since that is as high as the water can 
be lifted by suction. 

It may be that you have a small well 
and a pump cylinder that nearly fills 
it, and that after pumping a few pail- 
fuls, the water level in the well gets 
twenty-five or more feet below the 
pump cylinder. This would make it 
pump hard and give little or no flow. 
Ordinarily, however, pumping so little 
should not lower the water level so 
rapidly, and I believe if you will take 
up your cylinder you will find the 
suction pipe, clogged either in. the 
screen or in the pipe itself, probably in 
the screen.—I. W. D. 
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County Agricultural Exhibits 


In the county exhibits in the agri- 
cultural building at the Iowa fair this 
year, the project type won a victory 
over the old style exhibit even in the 
home territory of the latter group. 
Anyone walking thru the building be- 
fore the placing of the ribbons would 
have been likely to stop in front of 


the Iowa county booth, entered in the 
general agricultural class, and say: 

“That looks almost like a project 
exhibit.” 

There were the usual sheafs of 
grain, bundles of Hay, pans of grain, 
but in addtion, as the central feature, 
the figure of a dairy cow and the la- 
bel: “Buy your mash feed from your 
own farm.” Behind the figure were 
three rows of pans containing oats, 
corn, wheat, soybeans, alfalfa and bar- 
ley. Different combinations of each 
were arrayed behind the signs, “For 
the dairy cow,” “For the pig,” “For 
the hen.” 

It was a good exhibit. Moreover, it 
won first place, outranking the coun- 
ties which stuck to the traditional 
type of display. 

The project exhibits were put on 
this year by only five counties, indicat- 
ing that more money ought to be 
awarded here to get counties inter- 
ested. There was originality and edu- 
cational value in each of the displays 
from Tama, Clayton, Crawford, Dallas 
and Chickasaw. 

Dallas county’s exhibit was particu- 
larly interesting; the designers built 
up a rock wall at the back of the booth 
with ferns and flowers and shrubs 
leading up to this background. 
Sketches of landscaping plans were on 
the walls, but the main reliance was 
on the beauty of the booth and the 
suggestion of home beautification it 
drove home, without words, to the 
folks who passed. It was placed 
fourth. 

Clayton county told the story of its 
cow testing work with maps and pic- 
tures, and showed why it leads in co- 
operative work in the state. Clayton 
was second. Crawford compared san- 
itary and unsanitary methods of hog 
raising, with two little farms laid out 
before the visitor, one with the hogs 
in the mud and the other with the 
hogs on clean pasture. The figure of 
a puzzled farmer—the puzzle may 
really have been why he was puzzled, 
after looking over the exhibit—was 
placed where he could see the two 
farms. Crawford got third. 

Chickasaw county showed how to 
control diseases in grain, quoted coun- 
ty experiments with different methdds, 
and exhibited the equipment needed. 

‘This county was fifth. Tama, with a 
railroad track carrying lime from one 
side of the booth to the other, showed 
loads of farm produce, big or little ac- 
cording to whether lime had been used 
on the fields. Tama won the blue rib- 
bon in this class. 





Corner Posts in New Ground 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 


“Please give me information on how 
to set a corner post in low ground so 
it will not heave when the frost comes 
out of the ground.” 


The same general method should be 
used as for ordinary corner posts, ex- 
cept perhaps to go a little farther. 
First use a long life post of heavily 
creosoted wood, red cedar,  osage 


orange, heavily reinforced concrete, 
heavy steel and so on. Have the post 
long enough to go into the ground 
about four feet. Spike or bolt 2 by 6’s 
near the bottom of the post and then 
pour in concrete or pack in flat stones 
at the bottom of the hole before ram- 
ming in the dirt. 

There are two general methods of 
bracing and. anchoring an end post, 
either ot Which is satisfactory if well 
done. The best method is to put in a 
heavy long }ife second post about eight 
or teh feet fromthe’ corner post, put- 
ting it down at least three we and 


a) 


| pump. 
home where the cistern was in the 
| basement, with no pump but an ordi- 


using a cross piece and concrete or 
flat stones at the bottom. Then put 
a two-inch pipe or other heavy long 
life brace from second post to end 
post, having it about two-thirds to the 
top of the fence and either horizontal 
or sloping slightly to the end post, 
and fastening each end securely. Then 
tun a heavy cable of about six or eight 
No, 12 galvanized wires from the sec- 
ond post at the end of the brace, down 
and on both sides of the end post to a 
heavy post or other deadman buried 
about six feet outside the corner post 
and about three or four feet deep. 
After the wires are connected up, the 
deadman trench should be filled in 
solidly, then the wires twisted into a 
cable and tight enough so the end 
and second posts are pulled over say 
two inches out of plumb. Then the 
pull of the fence will just about 
straighten them up. 

The other method of bracing is to 
put the brace from the second post 


post. The cable is then put from the 
end post near the top of the brace 
down to the deadman anchor placed 
about the same place as before. if 
well fastened to a heavy deadman, this 
arrangement should prevent heaving, 
but the cable extends out beyond the 
end post and is likely to be in the 
way of the next man’s gate or of his 
use of a mower or binder. And be- 
sides the whole arrangement is not 
so solid as the first method. 





Bad Smelling Cistern Water 


Many times cisterns give trouble 
from the water becoming foul-smell- 
ing, sometimes so bad that it can not 
be used even for laundry purposes, 
because of the disagreeable smell left 
in the clothes. This is worse where 
the filter has been neglected and 
where the water has been run in dur- 
ing warm weather. 

The best remedy for such a trouble 
seems to be a thoro aeration of the 
water. One of the most effective ways 
of doing this is to install an old-fash- 
ioned chain or bucket pump, such as 
can be bought thru hardware dealers 
for a small sum. Turning the crank 
on the pump carries the chain and 
rubber buckets down into the water 
and up thru the uptake pipe. Each 
bucket carries down a small amount 
of air, and if the water from the pump 
is allowed to pour back, this also car- 
ries considerable air into the water. We 
used such a pump on our cistern on 
the old home place, with pitcher sink 
pump in the kitchen. with pipe coming 
into the cistern below the frost, and 
we never had any trouble whatever 
with the water getting smelly, even 
tho we occasionally had to let in sum- 
mer rains. Dipping the water up with 
a bucket and pouring it back is also 
quite effective in forcing air into the 
water. 

Cistern water can be kept sweet, 
however, with the use of the chain 
I once roomed at a_ private 


nary force pump, and I never tasted 
sweeter or cleaner water. The cistern 
was large and had a wall filter and 
there was also an outside filter. The 
owner was careful not to let any wa- 
ter in until the slate roof was thoroly 
washed off, and only the late fall or 
early spring rains when the water was 
very cold. Some people drop a few 
cakes. of artificial ice into their cis- 
terns when filled, so as to be sure that 
the water will be icy cold.—I. W. D. 





. What Interests Women at 
the Fair? 


(Continued from page 14) 

Her.ten-monthsold daughter was en- 
tered in the health contest for babies 
from rural sections. She was slightly 
nervous abonut going thru the clinic. 
The baby was so good at home but 








they had driven in quite # distance, it | 


near the ground up to about two-thirds | 
the height of the fence on the end | 





The standard stock fence on mid- 
western farms. No. 12% ‘gauge 
Pittsburgh Columbia, hinge-joint. 
Its extra durability at no extra 
cost explains its popularity. 
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Hog-down corn, no husking. Big- 
ger cash return. No. 12% gauge 
Pittsburgh Columbia Fence—the 
choice of successful stock raisers. 
Send coupon for details. 


Pittsburgh Chictite Fence— 
stronger, costs less, lasts longer 
than netting. Lower wires only 
one inch apart. Get details in 
catalog. Send coupon, 


Pittsburgh Wire Crib—the only 
smooth wall, one-piece, non-slip 
corn crib. No. 12% gauge wires, 
Super-Zinced. 














MORE 
PROFIT 


You know from experience that 
the best way to protect farm 
profits is to get longer-lasting 
equipment—especially if it costs 
no.more. That explains why 
_Pittsburgh fences are enjoying 
such a wave of popularity. 

These sturdy barriers are built 
for longest service. Made of a 
new special formula steel with 
unusual strength and a special 
affinity for its heavy, Super- 
Zinced rust protection. Built to 
outwear others! Every rod car- 
ries a positive guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


Fall is the best time to build fence— 
less interference with farm work—steel 
posts drive readily, forage feed now left 
in fields can easily be turned into cash. 


A dealer near you has the types and 
styles you want. For dependable barbed 
wire, gates, steel posts, wire nails—get 
Pittsburgh brand. 


‘SueeT eee 
Pittsburgh 
Fences 


STIFF-STAY OR HINGE-JOINT 
Vatuable Book Free 


New catalog—FREE. Many new items shown 
for the first time in this book. Write today. 


[ Pittsburgh Steel Co.) 


704 Union Pittsburgh 
Trust Bldg. Penna, 











Please send me free, your 
new catalog of Pittsburgh Fences. 


Name 





Address. 











Batteries . 








SI 
718 Pearl St. - 


SAVE FROM $40.00 TO $80.00 ON NEW 
FARM LIGHT BATTERY 


Trade in your wornout batteries for our new five-year guaranteed Sioux 
. unusually long life unit, the result of 15 year’s experience. 


Port Orfored Cedar Insulation plus Pure and best Lead Oxides insures heavy type 
plate construction. n't t for rugged service. Be sure to write for full details 
prices, ion size and make of your old ——, 
BA Y & MFG. co. 





Sioux City, Iowa 








was a hot day and the baby hadn’t 
had her customary afternoon nap. She 
was afraid she mightn’t behave well. 
No, she wasn’t interested in anything 
else at the fair except the baby health 
contest. She would like to see the 
home project exhibits downstairs, and 
also talk to the doctor in the Shep- 
pard-Towner clinic, but she had to 
wait her turn. It would probably be 
quite a little while before she could 
get away from there and she thought 
they would probably start for home 
about as soon as they could get away 
after the baby had been examined. 

We were both interested to hear the 
superintendent say that babies from 
the rural sections scored lower as a 
rule than the babies entered from 
towns. For that reason the state fair 
board and those in charge of the con- 
test are particularly anxious to have 
more rural babies entered so that cor- 
rective measures can be advised and 
the health* averages of this group 
raised. We learned that there were 
395 babies entered this year, and that 
114 or them were farm babies. 


Town Woman a Quilt Fancier 
The town woman was particularly 





said. In fact, she was a quilt fancier 


interested in the display of quilts, she — 





and had something over a hundred pat- 
terns of pieced and appliqued quilts in 
her collection. 1 found her copying off 
a pattern of an appliqued quilt in the 
Exposition building. She thought she 
could take just a section of it down 
and then work it out artistically when 
she got home. However, the display 
of quilts and fancywork was quite dis- 
appointing to her this year, she said. 
They did not seem to be quite as high 
class a8 some other years. She want- 
ed to see the home projects of the 
Farm Bureau women and find out how 
they transferred their patterns for 
their hooked rugs of original design. 

The school teacher said the thing 
that particularly interested her at the 
fair each year was the school exhibits. 
She always gets a number of new ideas 
for her work for the next year and 
helps her to check up on the work they 
have been doing in her school, and to 
make comparisons. Also she said that 
it always helps her to get back into 
the school harness, as she put it, after 
the summer vacation. 

While the remarks of these women 
may not cover in full all of the things 


| of interest to women at the fair, they . 


give you a number of Sidelights on the __ 
most interesting of the state fair fea- 
tures. ie 































bulls was all gone. And the price for 
4 ers at the river markets and Chicago 
was of vital interest, because nearly every 


| ghowman had a few in the feed lot at 


. As it should be, the general prac- 
tice at the present time is the making of 
fat beef ovt of the heifers and bulls that 
do not promise real performance as 




















































~ real beef 


- feeding. 


preeders. 
The owners and caretakers of beef cat- 
tle herds acknowledge that strictly dairy 
cattle and dual purpose cattle have as 
large a place on corn belt farms as the 
strictly beef breeds. Ten Pte de ago, the 
cattleman woul a B ge = 
ide any such suggestion as foolish or 
filly. Not now. More than one breeder of 
Angus, and one each of Herefords and 
Shorthorns boasted of selling bulls to Hol- 
stein herd owners for crossing purposes. 
Owners and caretakers are not now 
poasting of how much time and grain and 
bedding they are using with their show 
herds. Rather, they are telling of the 
steers from their herds that are easy 
keepers, wintering on silage and rough 


: feed and making near market-toppers af- 


ter only two or three months of grain 
And they call attention to their 
preeding herds being in good flesh with 
little or no grain thruout the year. The 
boast is not of the tons of bedding- used, 
put rather how they wintered with an 
open shed, a patch of timber or a straw 





stack for shelter 






















Doubling the beef cattle cow population 
in Iowa will be possible, easy and profit- 
able for Iowa farmers, without crowding 
out the dairy cattle or taking grain away 
from the hogs, if the spirit and practical 

lans of the men showing at the Iowa 
Btate Fair are held onto during. the next 
few years. 


SHORTHORNS 
The climax of this show did not come 
with the placing of the grand champion- 
ship honors. It came a step earlier when 
the junior champion female award was 
given to Bmery Larson, of Harlan, lowa 


*(a calf club graduate), on his junior heif- 


er, Joffre’s Beauty. The interest in this 
selection and the ringside approval of a 
judge’s decision that brought a champion- 


‘ ship award at Des Moines back to an 


- Premier. 


Jowa breeder, and a beginner at that, re- 
minded one of a football game. : 
Larson’s heifer gave way to the senior 
female champion for grand champion hon- 
ers. There was general approval of the 
judge’s choice of Edellyn Myrtle, shown 
by Edellyn Farm, of Wilson, Ill., for the 
supreme honors, even tho the wish that 
the Larson heifer could have made the 
grade was expressed. ees 
Missouri and Illinois have been dividing 
most of the firsts and all the champion- 
ships among Shorthorn bull classes at the 
fowa fair for several years. They had to 
divide up with Nebraska and Iowa this 
ear. A. C. Shallenberger, of Alma, Neb., 
had the junior champion bull, Browndale 
Frank C. Baker, of Hickman 
Mills, Mo., added another grand cham- 
ion award to the long list Roan Villager 
as brought him. 


HEREFORDS 
This breed has led the beef cattle breed- 
ing classes as well as the baby beef class- 
es in numbers for several years at the 
Iowa fair. There were 227 head in the 
breeding classes this year, enough to make 
large classes under each heading. Texas, 


_ Colorado, Kansas and Iowa have been the 


_ Hereford breeding classes. 












































chief contenders for honors at the Iowa 
show for several years. Another range 
state joined the group this year—Mon- 


tana. 

Three of the Iowa herds entered in the 
Hereford show were Polled Herefords. 
They won no firsts. The Polled Hereford 
breeders are not asking for _a separate 
classification at the fair. They believe 
that in the long run they will win top 
places in competition with the horned 
members of the breed, and that the pres- 
tige thus gained will be of greater value. 

uring recent years, when the best and 
largest of the range country bull produc- 

establishments invade the corn belt 
show circuit, they usually carry off most’ 
of the firsts and championships in the 
This was the 
case this year. Foster Farms, of Rexford, 
Kan., won the senior and grand champion 
bull honors with their Valiant Stanway. 

That the Iowa breeder with a smaller 
herd can compete successfully was shown 
when the senior and grand champion fe- 
male award went to Hillandale Farm, of 
Muscatine, Iowa, with their summer two- 
year-old, Laura Hartman. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
The Iowa Angus show has been for 
years more of a local product than any 
Other of the beef breeds. This is quite 
be ‘expected with the state leading in 
the number of prominent. breeders. The 
Nine Iowa herds had a single competitor~— 









ansas. 

Since the Harrison herd was returned 
to Iowa and consolidated with the Escher 

Ryan herd, many outsiders have as- 
Sumed, that they would make a clean 
Sweep in mid-west shows. They haven’t. 
They get a large share, but other breeders 
are furnishing firsts and champions. Wm. 
Rowles & Son, of Onawa, Iowa, won se- 
nior and grand champion female honors 
With their two-year-old Blackcap of Maple 

iver. Female winnings were largely dis- 
tributed among the herds of*Rowles & 





Son, Henry Schmucker & Sons of Blairs- 











Own, and Harrison & Ryan, of Harlan. 
The grand old bull of the Angus breed, 
Earl Marshall, died this sunimer, but his 
‘Sons and grandsons go marching on to 
Y®tory in the show-ring.. Sons of Earl 



























Marsh 
_ While 










all won both bull champion honors, 
the groups of three bulls and two 
is went to grandsons—sons of Black- 
Cap Revolution. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 
The Polled Shorthorns, with 90 head 
xhibited, promise to rank as a major 
reed ag on a few years more of growth. 
ide interest and visiting of the herds 
e barns indicate that already they 
arrived.” The quality of the cattle 
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What’s Ahead in the Beef Business 


(Continued from page / 0) 


exhibited justifies the growth in interest 
and popularity. oss & Son, of Rossville, 
Ind., showed the grand champion bull. 
Hultine & Sons, of Saronville, Neb., won 


the highest possible female honors. 


RED POLLS 


This breed, neither on the farms of Iowa 
nor in the shows, has attracted the in- 
terest or investment that a breed with 


the well-fixed characteristics found mee P 
e! 


Red Polls would appear to justify. 
show of 87 head was composed of the best 
in the breed. Excellent Red Poll type was 
shown in every class. Adolph Arp, of 
Eldridge, Iowa, showed the grand cham- 
ion bull, and Tracy & Warye, of Nashua, 
owa, won the female champion honors. 


Draft Horses 


The draft horse Show at the Iowa State 
Fair brought out individuals from Iowa, 
Illinois, Minnesota and Kansas. E. L. 
Humbert & Son, Corning, Iowa; 1 
Farms, Breckenridge, Minn.; J. O. Sing- 
master & Son, Keota, Iowa; Holbert Horse 
Importing Co., Greeley, Iowa; Frank Hud- 
dlestun, Webster City, Iowa; Ralph Fogle- 
man, Webster City, lowa; C. G. Good & 
Son, Ogden, Iowa, and Boulder Bridge 
Farm, Excelsior, Minn., were mostly old 
exhibitors and furnished the greater num- 
ber of the winners. : 

The Union Stockyard and Transit Co., 
Chicago, exhibited their famous string of 
heavy geldings, all weighing over 2,000 
pounds each. They were a sight worth 
seeing. 

Nelson Gormley, Bondurant, Iowa, and 
Ralph M. Fogleman also showed four and 
six-horse hitches in the open class. After 
the big roan gelding owned by Nelson 
Gormley was made grand champion, and 
a massive sorrel also shown by Nelson 
Gormley, was reserve grand champion, 
one interesting factor was brought out. 
The roan gelding was a grandson of Far- 
ceur and the sorrel was a grandson of 
Alfred de Bree Eyck. It pays to use the 
best stallions obtainable on grade mares. 
Horses are yet the main motive power on 
lowa farms. 

E. A. Trowbridge, Columbia, Mo., judged 
the Percherons. This breed easily led in 
numbers. Nine aged-~-stallions were lined 
up to start with. In this class was Bronze, 
from J. O. Singmaster & Son’s stable. 
Bronze won his class and was senior 
champion, but had to give way to the 
junior champion, Cavalier, shown by E. 
L. Humbert & Son, Corning, Iowa, for the 
grand championship. 

E. L. Humbert & Son won first place 
in the four-year-old, three-year-old and 
two-year-old stallion classes, all sired by 
their famous breeding horse, Egotist, a 
son of old Carnot. 

The National Percheron Breeders’ stake 
for stallion foals of 1927 was won by J. O. 
Singmaster & Son. The filly division was 
won by Femco Farms, of Breckenridge, 
Minn., 14 head being shown. 

The grand champion Percheron mare, 
Margot, won for Femco Farms, reserve 
grand champion mare going to the reserve 
senior champion, Lassie Brilliant, owned 
by_Ward Dyer, of Pleasantville, Iowa. 

Forty-five head of Belgian horses were 
quickly put thru their paces before Judge 
W. J. Kennedy, of St. Joseph, Mo. The 
Holbert Horse Importing Co. showed a 
great individual in the imported stallion, 
Major de Malmaison. He was made senior 
and grand champion of the show. Boulder 
Bridge Farm, Excelsior, Minn., had both 
championships in the mare claSses. 

Ralph W. Fogleman, Webster City, Ia., 
won all Shire championships. The grand 
champion stallion at the Illinois State Fair 
the week before, shown by F. A. Huddle- 
stun, Webster City, Iowa, had to be sat- 
isfied with third place in his class at 
Iowa. Huddlestun had the junior cham- 
pion mare and Fogleman the senior and 
grand champion. 

In the Clydesdales, the grand champion 
stallion was_ Prince Cedric 3d, shown by 
Linn Bros., Shelby, Iowa. F. L. Anderson, 
Ross, Iowa, had the grand champion mare. 








The Sheep Show 


The total number of sheep shown was 
882, as compared with 852 a year ago. 
The slight gain in numbers was no mea- 
sure of the increased interest in sheep in 
Iowa and the corn belt. 

_ Breeders of all classes of sheep, and par- 
ticularly of the Shropshifes and Hamp- 
shires, reported such a keen demand for 
breeding stock, both male and female, 
that it has been difficult to keep the 
yrones number and of the right quality 
or. a state fair. 

The middle-west is growing back into 
the sheep business, on the basis of small 
farm flocks, if the breeders’ gossip is to 
be relied upon. 

All report numerous visitors during the 
past few months and at the fair. A large 
share had no sheep, but wanted to buy a 
few ewes, generally native grades or west- 
and from the breeder a purebred 
ram. Many of the men showing reported 
ag for help in locating ewes for 
sale. 

Whether this is an admirable time to 
get into the sheep raising business is open 
to question. Nevertheless, a lot of people 
are doing it, with a resulting scarcity and 
urgent demand for seed stock—both rams 
and ewes, 

The flocks showing were composed of 
unusually good individuals. 
classes of Shropshires and Hampshires 
were unusually good—superior to the In- 
ternational, according to judges. 

The: bgkn and strength of the boys’ 
and girls’ lamb club show was the most 
striking feature. It had the largest in- 
terest of any part of the sheep show. Like 
the club work in the hog and cattle divi- 
sions, it promises to become the most im- 
portant part of the show. 

The club feature of the wool and fleece 
show now makes up one-half of the whole 
show. It would appear that the boys and 
girls have the most to learn from this 
feature. We would suggest that the open 
classes in the wool exhibit be dropped and 


The ram. 
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the prize money and effort be concentrat- 
ed _ on the junior part of the show. 

The larger part of the sheep show was 
made up of Iowa flocks. Chase Bros., of 
Willow Lake, S. D., and Strutz & Sons, 
of Jamestown, N + gBave the Iowa 
breeders the strongest competition in the 
Shropshire and Hampshire classes. R. C. 
Yohe, of Allerton, led the Iowa Shropshire 
breeders in winnings. McAlpin & Sons, of 
Villisca, Iowa, and John Graham & Son, 
of Eldora, Iowa, led in Hampshire and 
Oxford winnings. A. J. Blakely & Son, 
of Grinnell, and Clifton Schultz, of Mal- 
colm, were the leading Iowa breeders in 
Merino winnings. 


The Lamb Club Show 


The boys’ and girls’ lamb club show 
was the biggest drawing card in the whole 
sheep barn. It well could be, as 140 head 
of well-bred lambs, fitted and shown to 
the best advantage, were in it. 

Lamb club work started later and more 
slowly than baby beef and pig clubs, but 
it is making a growth that proves it is 
of merit in the training of lowa farm boys 
and girls. The county exhibit of club 
lambs‘is becoming the feature of the lamb 
club show, just as the county competition 
in the baby beef show is one of its chief 
attractions. 

Champion ram lamb honors went to 
Otto Graban, of Ames, Iowa, showing a 
Hampshire. Champion ewe honors went 
to Maxine Henryson, of Story City, Iowa. 


SHROPSHIRES 
Ram lambs (11 shown)—First, Clarence 
Duffus; 2, Glenn Uhl; 3, Ernest Bruns; 4, 
Carroll T. Rex; 5, Bernita Beck. 
Ewe lambs (12 shown)—First, Glenn 
Uhl; 2; Clyde H. Beck; 3, Ernest Bruns; 
4, Jay Armstrong; 5, George Johnston. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Ram lambs (19 shown)—First, Otto Gra- 
ban; 2, Sanford Tarkelson; 3, Lester L. 
Beck; 4, Kermit Doolittle; 5, Floyd Peters. 

Ewe lambs (21 shown)—First, Maxine 
Henryson; 2, Floyd Peters; 3, Lloyd Hen- 
os 4, Catherine Olson; 5, Clarence W. 

eck. 


aNe 





MERINOS 
Ram lambs (7 shown)—First, Lloyd 
Spurgeon; 2, Leila Farley; 3, Victor 


Cowles; 4, Virginia Blakely; 5, Fred Zaen. 

Ewe lambs (12 shown)—First and 5, 
Leila Farley; 2 and 3, Maxine Kane; 4, 
Sammy Stam. 


OXFORD DOWNS 
Ram lambs (8 shown)—First and 4, 
O’Donnell Bros.; 2, Wallace Newton; 3, 
Bennett Bros.; 5, Byrl Johnson. 
Ewe lambs (10 shown)—First, O’Donnell 
Bros.; 2 and 3, Derald Langham; 4, Willy 
Moore; 5, Roy Haines. 


SOUTHDOWNS 


Ram lambs (2 shown)—First, Leona 
Wike; 2, Beatrice Wike. 
Ewe lambs (8 shown)—First, Leona 


Wike; 2, Eugene Wike; 3, Beatrice Wike; 
4, Vincent Beck; 5, Helen M. Beck. 


CHAMPIONS 
Champion ram, all breeds—Otto Graban. 
Champion ewe, all breeds—Maxim Hen- 
ryson. 


COUNTY EXHIBIT 


County exhibit, eight lambs from each 
county (5 shown)—First, Story county, on 
Hampshires; 2, Story, on Southdowns; 3, 
Hamilton, on Hampshires; 4, Benton, on 
Oxford Downs; 5, Poweshiek, on Merinos, 


GRADE LAMBS 


Grade lambs, either sex, sired by a reg- 
istered ram, fed for market (12 shown)— 
First, Vincent Beck; 2, Evelyn Beck; 3, 
Carroll T. Rex; 4, Clarence W. Beck; 5, 
Helen M. Beck. 


Tamworth and Berkshire 
Club Show 


Ronald Hauser, of Albion, Iowa, re- 
ceived all firsts in the Tamworth division 
at the Iowa State Fair, on a litter bred by 
J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. Myron 
Schafroth, of Ankeny, Iowa, was .the only 





exhibitor in the Berkshire class. The 
Tamworth awards were: 
Boars—First, Ronald Hauser, Albion, 


Iowa; 2, Richard Davison, Shambaugh, 
Iowa; 3, Guy Pearson, Dewitt,—lIowa; 4, 
Boodie Waggoner, Dewitt, Iowa; 5, Bill 
Waggoner, Dewitt, Iowa. 

Sows—First, Hauser; 2, Davison; 3, 
Warren Spurgin, Winterset, Iowa; 4, Geo. 
Cox, Earlham, Iowa; 5, C. Raymond Spur- 
gin, Winterset, Iowa; 6, Boodie Waggon- 
er; 7, Pearson; 8, Bill Waggoner. 

Litters—First, Hauser; 2, Davison; 3, 
Bill Waggoner. 


DEHORN CALVES YOUNG 

Dehorning, where necessary or desir- 
able, may best be done” as soon as the 
“buttons” are -well formed, usually at 
around two to three weeks of age. At 
this stage they may be destroyed by the 
careful use of a stick of caustic potash. 
Clip the hair from the point of the knob 
or “button,” moisten this spot and rub 
with the caustic until the skin shows 
raw. If a thoro job is done, no harm will 
develop and there will be practically no 
inconvenience to the calf. The calf should 
not be allowed to. get wet immediately 
after being treated, for some of the 
caustic may “run” and burn enough to 
remove the hair. 

When the horn has been allowed to 
develop just beyond the stage where the 
caustic treatment is effective, it still may 
be removed with a strong bladed sharp 
knife. Cut fairly deeply, making a round- 
ing or scooping cut, from outside the 
raised spot or “button,” going deeper at 
the center and out at the other side 
much as you might remove the “eye” of 
a potato. Where this job is properly done 
it is 100 per cent effective in preventing 
the further development of the horn. The 
calf will. bleed slightly, but nothing com- 
pared to later dehorning. : 























Sour soil means small returns. Sow lime and 

make your land increase your crops—liming 

pays big dividends. 

The Peoria Wagon Fertilizer so 

lime, Uniform 18 ft. spread. Force feed. No 
ind waste loggi Does double the 

work of wheel sower—costs much less. At- 

taches to wagon without removing endgate— 

8 


ms wagon box. No high lifting. No 
cleaning or repair of cleats to attach. Half the 
gears and none Rm ay pa 100 to 10,000 
pounds. Fully guaran’ . Lowin prices 

New Attachment 
~makes two machines in one 


ws damp or dry 





with NEW ATTACHMEN T does your fertiliz- 
ing and sowing—two machines in one. Writefou 
circular on and our other new farm tools. 
PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO. 
4027 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, Ill. 














Cultivate With KOVAR 
This Spring 


You will like the new Master KOVAR 
because it does a thorough job of culti- 
r vating and is sure death to quack and all 
noxious weed growths. The Master KOVAR 
prepares a wonderful seed bed quicker and 
easier than any machine on the market. 

Ask your KOVAR dealer or write us for 
complete information for this season’s 


work, 
J. J. KOVAR CO. 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 














GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 3 








LITTLE GIANT ELEVATORS & 


pe 3 Bearing Galvanized 
Steel Portable Elevators, wid- 
est sections, greatest capacity, 
— strength, greatest life. 

ill elevate all smail grains 
and ear corn. 







Catalog Shows 
Different Types 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 


257 McMunn Street BLOOMINGTON, iLLINO!IS 


ANOTHER BOOST FOR SAN-TONE 


| raised 78 head of April pigs last year— 
Poland China. crossed. with Duroc—and 
when | sold them at 8 months they aver- 
aged 282 Ibs. 

These pigs had about 300 Ibs. SAN- 
TONE which fed them out, fed all the 
time from a self-feeder. They had no 
worms, and were in perfect condition. 

BRUCE THOMPSON, West Branch, lta. 


SHRADER DRUG COMPANY 
Established 1899 lowa City, lowa 




















Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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‘Dad Was Right on Plow Shares’ 


“I guess Dad was one of the first users of Star Plow 
Shares, about fifty years ago. He always stuck to Star. Said 
they lasted better and stayed sharp longer. ‘ 


“I’ve tried others, but always came back to Star. Now that 
I plow with a tractor it pays me more than ever to use Star, 
for the sharper the shares the lighter the draft, and that 
saves gas. Besides, my sharpening bills are lower—and Star 
shares always scour up quick.” 

Your dealer can supply you with Star longer - wearing, 
easier-scouring shares for any make of plow, lister, or 
middleburster you own. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Carpentersville, Illinois - Established 1873 


STAR 
PLOW SHARES 
Wear Longer —~ Scour Easier 
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\\ Forfreeliterature | 
on Farm Oppor- ; 
NY funities in Can- 
W\ ada write nearest 
} Canadian Govern- } 
ment Informa- 
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LEADS 


Store Corn Safely 


until prices are higher 


Improper storage of corn is costly. Deterior. 
ates feeding and market value 20% to 25%! The 
HASTINGS STEEL CORN CRIB prevents this heavy . 
Keeps corn safe from rate, molsture or lightning. 
Pays for itself the frst year. Bullt to last a life- 
time. Never will need repairs or t. Heavy 
steel frame, studdings, rafters, braces. Gal. 
vanized steel roof can’t blow off. Galvanized 
sheet around bottom keeps out rats, mice, fowls 


Mail ThisCouponToday 
Omaha:* A.E. Pilkie, Dept. B-54, 
Kansas Caycht J Johoatone Dept. B-54, 
Chicago: G), Bughon Dept. are \ 
Scnek 5. abiaen Tok 54 

329 a ners : : 








j A 6| 6 end pigs. Heavy ¢ steel Wire. 4 times 
N i} | §f Ordinary ventilation enabies you to crib early or 
AME. | §f frosted corn. Easy to fill from either side or roof. 
a | § Sizes 650, 900 and 1075 bushels. 
ESS 





We fully guarantee every Hastings Corn Crib 
as well as our well Known Hastings Steel Grain 
Bin. See our desler or write us. Send today for 
prices and free Corn Crib booklet. Write NOW! 


Hastings Equity Grain Bin Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 81, Hastings, Neb. 




















CORN CRIBS 
SS weg 9 Re ie ey ped 
Duty Corn guarantees 


ty 
“against losses from fire, rate, 
=e mold, weather, etc. ‘The best in: 
ent a farmer 





ag Sa a 
og of Farm, Poukry, lawn ‘ence, 
Barbed Wire, R d Paint. 
Tntevlockine Peace 6o'Box'b26 Merton, tens 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 








Iowa Studies the Dairy Breeds 


(Continued from Page i 0) 


The four-year-old and over cow class 
brought out 24 head, a great array of 
cows. The larger part looked like real 
milk cows. The most evenly balanced and 
largest udders the writer ever saw were 
carried by the cows placed in the upper 
part of the line. 

These top cows of the class had produc- 
tion records to prove their worth at the 
milk pail. When a cow is placed first in 
her class, that is one man’s opinion, but 
when a cow has an authorized record, 
that is a plain fact down on paper. The 
most desirable combination, of course, is 
type with production. 

The cow winning the four-year-old class 
was Carolyn Netherland Lady, owned by 
P. D. McDonland, West Salem, Wis. This 
cow was later made grand champion of 
the show, having won the same honor the 
week before at Springfield. 

Carolyn Netherland Lady has a cow test 
association record of 600 pounds of butter- 
fat. with twice-a-day milking. The cow 








| 
| 
| 








when writing advertisers. 


Spruce Lawn Walker Hartog Beets, plac- 
ing second, has also a name for both type 
and production. She has an official rec- 
ord of 941 pounds of butterfat. 


JERSEYS 


Iowa Jersey breeders were out in force 
this year, but were furnished plenty of 
competition by two herds from Missouri 
and one from Wisconsin. The Oak Grove 
Jersey Farm, Eagle, Wis., left its own 
state fair for the first time and came 
down to Iowa. 

The Jersey show this year was a grand 
success, both as to numbers and quality 
of cattle shown. The Jersey is the aris- 
tocrat of the dairy herds, when it comes 
to refinement of character and qual- 
ity. Then, too, when it comes to eco- 
nomical production of butterfat, the Jer- 
sey shows up well. 

J. A. McLean, Chicago, Ill., made the 
awards. He worked carefully over the 
classes and gave general satisfaction. 
Some years ago, judges seemed to favor 
dry cows, but this year the first places 
went mostly to cows giving milk, with 
large, uniform and shapely udders. 

The class of 17 cows four years and 
over was a hard one. The judge worked 
for some time getting his top cows lined 
up; then he was not satisfied and called 
for the cows to be milked out before giv- 
ing his final decision. While the judge 
was placing the top cows, the Henderson 





In the heifer class under one year, 2g 
calves were shown. This was a great 
class, with some good calf club entries, 
altho the boys could not get very hizh 
placing against such calves as were shown 
to first place by Primrose Farm, Ardmore 
Okla., and to second place by Glencliff 
Farm. 

Another interesting class was that of 
heifers eighteen months and under two 
years. In this class was found the junior 
champion female of the show, owned by 
Mountain Bros., Des Moines, and shown 
to perfection by Marple Mountain, a for. 
mer club boy. The judge worked for some 
time over this class. An Emmadine Farm 
one was standing second to the lowa 
Salf. 

The two-year-old class was difficult to 
place, many young heifers that looked like 
real dairy cows being brought out. Both 
first and second places were given to 
heifers with well-developed udders. In 
this class, the entry of Wm. Bradley, of 
Centerville, Iowa, won over the Emmma- 
dine Farm entry. 

In the four-year-old class, 17 cows were 
brought into the ring, and when the plac- 
ing was over, the imported cow, Gem’s 
Pride of the Gron, stood at the head. She 
also won the senior and grand champion- 
ship for Emmadine Farms. This cow was 
also grand champion at <Aurora and 
Sprinefield this year. 


AYRSHIRES 

The Ayrshire classes were judged Mon- 
day afternoon, by J. A. McLean, Chicago, 
Ill. The Ayrshire men make some well- 
grounded claims for their breed, such as 
the .economical production of butterfat, 
the easy digestible quality of the milk, 
which tests on the average 4 per cent. 
The milk is especially desirable for in- 
valids and babies. 

On shape and uniformity of udder, the 
breeders lay much stress. The Ayrshire 
cow carries a beautiful, square, well pro- 
portioned udder, with teats placed evenly, 
udder carrying well forward and attached 
high in the rear. 

The one disadvantage as seen from a 
farmer’s point of view is the long, up- 
right horns. To dehorn the animals would 
destroy a distinct characteristic and spoil 
the individual for the show herd from 
the breeder’s standpoint. 

The breed exhibit was not as large as 
some times, but some of the good animals 




















Jersey Farm people, Ruston, La., were of the breed were on exhibit. Celia Lou- 
CATTLE AT THE IOWA FAIR 
BRE 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927} 1928 
| 

Shorthorns ...........-.. a 182 264 | 192] 159] 188 
Milking Shorthorns 49 27 | 23 | 51 | 29 
HHerefords ............ ~ 311} 214 | 203.; 336) 237 
Aberdeen Angus ............- ee 181 | 115 130 143 | 137 
Polled Shorthorns ..........cecesewssceees 71 | 76 | 8& | 65 | 90 
EE AION) aiiess Sato vhains's Wista,» 3,5 6 1006 ROR TO Dede 45 | 75 | 111 | 80 | 87 
I a Pee eee Pe eee Pie ee ke a | 262 | 211 240 | 256 | 230 
eS a enn Seen cen errs. | 163 91 | 100 | 162 | 143 
COS Soc e Fcc stas oeecauk otro eet | 144 | 138 | 54 || 118 | 141 
PD 0 5c 5 PYSicles ss 0h 0k Uy Ribie a gee heah | 55 | 66 46 | 106 | 70 
SPURT S WSS oso Uk 5 ca ito hed va ae ae 18 | 39 | 44 | 47 
PI CONS oS kis ves Sado e's Fee Pubes san | 602 477 590 | 525 | 552 
Total ......-+---+eeee Dee ecvececcecss| 2,009 1,772 1,816 1,951 | 1,941 














evidently nof satisfied with their prospect 
of being placed near the top, so they with- 
drew their entry from, the ring. 

Before being milked, an entry from Mar- 
tindale Farm, Corydon, lowa, was at the 
head, but after milking it went to third 
place. Another Martindale.entry, stand- 
ing second, moved to first place, and_an 
entry by Meredith Jersey Farm, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, was placed second. The 
aged class furnished the senior and grand 
champion cow, Raleigh’s Golden Turena, 
owned by Martindale Farms. 

The class of cows two years and under 
three was an interesting one. A few 
heifers had not yet freshened, but most 
of the entries carried wonderful udders 
for two-year-olds. The Meredith Jersey 
Farm entry was well grown and carried 
au extremely large udder, but showed a 
lack in depth of body as compared with 
the heifer placed second. : 

Junior champion female was found in 
Eulita’s Gamboge Lass, owned by Webb 
Jersey Farm, Joplin, Mo. She was as 
sweet a heifer as one often sees. She has 
refinement, type and size, but she did not 
win the grand championship over the ma- 
tured cow, Raleigh’s Golden Turena. 

The club boys swelled the heifer class 
for calves under one year. First place 
went to the Meredith Jersey Farm, on 
Fern’s Oxford Joan. She will furnish a 
model for the boys to work to for another 


year. ; 

The senior grand champion bull came 
from the two-year-old class, Modesty’s 
Rosette’s Jack, shown by Oak Grove Jer- 
sey Farm. The junior champion bull came 
from the new Iowa herd of Stirling & 
Hemming Jersey Farm, Des Moines, Iowa. 


GUERNSEYS 


The main attraction in the Guernsey 
division was the exhibit of Emmadine 
Farm, Hopewell Junction, N. Y., owned 
by J. C. Penney. The fact that the large 
eastern herd was to be shown at Des 
Moines might have kept some of the 
smaller Towa breeders away, but herds 
from. Towa, Minnesota, Oklahoma and 
Kansas furnished plenty of competition 
for the Emmadine Farm herd. Mr. J. C. 
Penney was at the ringside in person, 
taking the ribbons as they were won by 
his cattle. 

The senior and grand champion_Guern- 
sey bull was Border xing of Roberts, 
shown by Glencliff Farm, Independence, 
Kan. The junior champion bull was found 
in the under-one-year class, in the Emma- 
ine Farms entry, y Royal’s Sheik. 
This. is the third chamvionship this. calf 
has won this year. In this class, 21 head 
were shown, the club boys being eligible. 





isa won the four-year-old class for Adam 
Seitz’ Sons, of Waukesha, Wis. She isa 
cow of rare refinement and looked just as 
good as last year, but was furnished plen- 
ty of competition by the Fairfield Farm 
entry, from ‘Topeka, Kan., Cairncraft 
Primrose. 

The three-year class: brought out a 
rather uneven lot, there being dry cows, 
fresh cows and cows heavy with calf. 
Fairfield Farm landed in first place. This 
entry showed plenty of type and quality, 
but was at a disadvantage in udder de- 
velopment, as she was dry. The second 
and third places went to Adam Seitz’ 
Sons. The third cow showed a wonderful 
udder from a farmer’s standpoint, but 
was a little off the Ayrshire type. 

The senior and grand champion was 
found-+#the Seitz entry, Celia Louisa. She 
not only is a show cow, but has a pro- 
duction record of 600 pounds of butterfat 
as a junior three-year-old with twice-a- 
day milking. 


BROWN SWISS 

The Brown Swiss show missed the sen- 
sational display of matrons shown last 
year by Doctor Osborn, of New Hampton. 
Some very creditable cows were shown 
this year, however—big cows with large 
udders. Mooney & Larabee, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, showed all female champions. 

The cow placed second in age class for 
H. A. Mabon, Randalia, Iowa, has a but- 
terfat record of 536 pounds. The cow 
placed third in the same class has a_5f0- 
pound butterfat record. The Brown Swiss 
is a rugged, beac get tiny | cow, and is 
gaining some ground as a farmer’s cow. 

The apa champion bull was shown by 
H. A. Mabon, Randalia, Iowa. — 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 

Milking Shorthorns were shown by three 
exhibitors. The junior champion bull came 
from R. R. Clampitt’s herd, of New Prov- 
idence, lowa. Senior and grand champion 
a was shown by Olson Bros., Hanna- 
‘ord, N. D. 
The double-deck cow is an important 
factor in the program on many a corn 
belt farm. A cow that. will produce bet- 
ter than 400 pounds of butterfat in a vear 
and bring forth a good calf that will go 
on the market in the form of prime be ¢. 
can not help but make money for the 
owner. 

Junior, senior and grand champion cows 
were shown by Olson Bros, 


“Great Scott, Mabel, is 
He’s 





Eskimo Pana: 
that sheik gonna stay all night? 
been here two months already!” 
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- gouthwestern—Montgomery County, Aug. 


99—-Many cloudy days with frequent rains. 
Very hot when the sun shines. Corn is 
denting nicely. Pastures have not slowed 
up much this summer, owing to plenty of 


| moisture. The northern part of this coun- 


was in the path of a tornado last Sun- 


| day evening, which left death and dis- 

‘aster in its wake. Hog cholera is breaking 
out again in some places. Preparation for - 
fall wheat going forward and the acreage 


will be about the same as a year ago. 
fThe‘birds are flocking together and perch- 
ing for brief rests on trees and wires, and 
weeds are shedding seed, all of which 
points toward the close of the growing 
geason.—Arthur Nelson. 

Central—Story County, Aug. 27—Torren- 
tial rains Sunday night made fields almost 
impassable. Rain was accompanied by 
severe thunder and lightning. Most farm- 
ers’ families are spending at least one day 
at the state fair; many camping. All ex- 
cept stack threshing done. Colts more 
plentiful than usual, and looking good. 
Late hay, grass and corn growing well. 
Opinions differ. much about corn yield. 
Hogs $11, new oats 28 cents, ear corn 84 
cents, sweet cream 53 cents, eggs 27 to 32 
cents.—Mrs. E. O. Robinson. 

Northern—Floyd County, Aug. 29—Have 
had several heavy rains and everything is 
soaked; rains the 19th, 20th, 22d and 26th, 

d is raining hard at this time. Eggs are 
ow 24 and 32 cents. Buyers are begin- 
ning to buy lambs to ship; are paying 
11 and 11% cents. The Big Four Fair was 
on August 20-24.—Mrs. M. H. N. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Aug. 31— 
Threshing all done. Oats averaged 25 to 
$5 bushels. Some timothy threshed sells 
at $1.50 per bushel. Have occasional 
showers; ground very dry. - Oats sell at 
2 to 28 cents. Corn doing nicely, and 
prospects of a big crop... Early potatoes 
rotted. Not much fruit. Abundance of 
cabbage and tomatoes. Large acreage of 
wheat will be sown.—Monroe Newton. 

Southern—Union County, Aug. 31—We 
have had but very little rain since the 
17th of August. The early,corn is drying 
out: in great shape, but some of the later 
corn may be suffering from lack of mois- 
ture. The ground is too dry for plowing. 
Threshing all done; the yield was good, 
but some was binned very wet. The hogs 
do not seem to be especially fond of the 
new crop of barley. Soybeans have made 
a very good growth this year.—Vernon 
Rayl. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, Aug. 29— 
Sample ears of white field corn that is 
dented and out of all danger from frost 
have been brought in during the last few 
days. The ground has been in good con- 
dition for fal plowing and much plowing 
is being done. The county fair at Orange 
City was held last week. It was a suc- 
cess both as to exhibits and attendance. 
The township booths were especially good 
this year. On Tuesday, diplomas were 
granted to 460 eighth grade pupils. Supt. 
Charles Tye said at this time that 77 new 
country schoolhouses and six new town 
school buildings had been built during the 
last ten years.—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 


ILLINOIS 


Eastern—Champaign County, Aug.. 24— 
We had a nice rain yesterday. Threshing 
completed; more oats were put in bins 
than usual, on account of the cheap price. 
Corn doing well. and will make a good 
crop if we do not have an early frost. 
a many cattle or hogs on feed.—A. M. 

ale, : 





REMOVING MOISTURE SAVES CRORS 


Large growers of sweet potatoes in 
Texas have reduced rotting of this very 
useful “spud” to a negligible quantity by 
adopting an ingenious method for storing 
and ‘airing’ them. ‘Ordinarily, the mois- 
ture which is abundant in these potatoes 
comes to the surface and they rot. The 
growers, however, place them in a bin 
with a screened bottom underneath which 





is a powerful ventilating fan which blows 
air up thru the racks of potatoes and car- 
ries away the excess moisture. 

A similar method is used in “‘condition- 
ing’? cotton seed after it is taken from 
the gin and stored in large bins. The 
natural heat developed by the seeds is 
sufficient for the air motion to carry 
away the moisture. 
~~ large producer of seed corn in Penn- 
sylvania has developed an elaborate dry- 
ing system to handle tremendous quanti- 
ties \of seed corn. It consists primarily 
of two large specially constructed rooms 
with basements, each with a capacity of 
1,500 to 2,000 bushels at a time. The 
floors of these rooms are made grate style 
with openings between the boards, which 
are placed edgewise. The dimensions of 
these rooms and the floor gratings are 
carefully calculated, so that a biast of 
warm air driven into the basement may 
be distributed equally thru the whole 
room above. 

Some 3,000 to 4,000 bushels of corn is 
placed in these two rooms in such man- 
ner as to allow complete air circulation 
around and between the ears. Everything 
ready, the doors are tightly closed, the 
intakes and ventilators properly adjusted, 
the steam-heating plant started. Enor- 
mous fans, with a capacity of 8,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute, are then put in 
aperation, bringing in air, passing it thru 
an ingeniously designed steam-heated ra- 
diator and into the basement of each 
room. The air then passes rapidly up 
thru the grated flooring and open drying 
racks. 

The experts point out that seed corn 
troubles are generally due to too much 
moisture, and if the corn is dried down to 
12 per cent moisture before cold weather, 
most of the troubles and dangers disap- 
pear. Freezing is the, greatest danger. 
Corn containing 20 per cent of moisture 
will not stand a temperature of even 15 
or 20 degrees. The seed germ is killed, 
altho much eastern corn frequently enters 
the winter season bearing 25 to 35 per 
cent moisture. It is not sufficient to re- 
duce the moisture to 16 or 18 per cent, 
because it may mold and heat in the 
spring. This, like the cold, will kill the 
germ. 





WINTER-KILLING AFTER EXTRA 
ALFALFA CUTTING 


On about 1,000 plots of Grimm alfalfa 
on the Coon Creek sand experimental 
fields, cut twice in 1927, there was very 
little if any winter-killing, according to 
Prof. G. H. Nesom, of the Minnesota ag- 
ricultural experiment station. On 136 
plots, cut three times for experimental 
purposes, the killing varied from 50 per 
cent to as high as 100 per cent on 132, 
and little or no killing on four plots. The 
explanation of the four exceptions is giv- 
en below. 

In one experiment, including twenty- 
one plots, three were mowed twice and 
eighteen three times. The third cutting 
on two plots was taken September 24, 
while four were mowed on each of the 
dates, October 3, 13, 24 and November 4. 
On the three plots cut only twice there 
was no winter-killing, while on those cut 
three times, from 50 to 100 per cent of 
the plants -were killed, except on the two 
plots mowed on September 24, which were 
protected by a deep snowdrift along a 
highway snow fence set up between them 
in November. Of the plots having no spe- 
cial protection, the four mowed November 
4 suffered somewhat less than those that 
were mowed on October 13 and 24, but 
on the whole the date on which the thifd 
cutting was taken did not appear to make 
much difference. 

In a second experiment with fifty-one 
plots, the third growth was mowed Octo- 
ber 22 at the ordinary height on twenty, 
very- much higher on twenty others, and 
left unmowed on eleven. The alfalfa 
mowed low winter-killed badly, that 
which was mowed high suffered much 
less, and there was very little killing 
where the third grgwth was left uncut, 
this being generally confined to the north 
side, adjoining the plots that were mowed 
three times, 

In another field of 180 plots, a third 





cutting was made on three piots on Sep- 
tember 24 and on three others November 
5. Almost all the plants were killed on 
four of these plots. Of the other two, the 
one mowed November 5 suffered no dam- 
age, and the other, mowed September 24, 
was. damaged only slightly. These two 
plots were so located that they were for 
the most part heavily covered with snow. 
On the 174 plots mowed only twice there 
was little or no killing. 2 

In a group of 112 plots, twenty-eight of 
which were sown in each of the four 
years, 1921, 1922, 2923 and 1924, the dam- 
age done by the third cutting bears no 
relation to the age of the plants. 





- TRAMPING SILAGE UNNECESSARY 


Now the dairy experts at Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, announce that a 
three-year test indicates that if the corn 
is moist enough it will keep just as well 
in the silo without any tramping or pack- 
ing whatever. This is directly in lne 
with conclusions reached by other ex- 
periment stations as well as by a great 
many practical farmers. 

The college dairy farm: has two silos 
exactly the same size—16x36 feet. In 
each of the past three years the corn in 
one silo has been tramped by three men, 
while that in the other has had no tramp- 
ing. One year a boy handled the blower 
inside the silo by means of a rope, but 
did no tramping. In the other two years, 
the corn in the untramped silo has been 
allowed to pile up, tumble over and fill 
up as it would with no attention paid to it. 

Despite the difference in filling time, 
the untramped silage has kept just as 
well as that thoroly tramped. In the years 
when no one handled the blower in the 
untramped silo, the husks, leaves and 
lighter and more fluffy. particles accumu- 
lated. at one side of the silo. It was 
found that these would be so light that 
they wouldn’t pack well, and, hence, would 
spoil, but no difference could be found 
when the silage was taken out for feed- 
ing purposes. : 

At all times, they have been exceed- 
ingly careful to get a sufficient amount 
of water into the silo whenever the corn 
appeared to be the least dry, and is far 
more important in insuring that the sil- 
age will keep than is tramping. 

The question is often raised as to 
whether it is possible to get much more 
corn into the silo by tramping. The col- 
lege tests indicate that tramping will 
result in getting three to ten tons more 
silage into the silo. Here, too, the amount 
of moisture in the corn is believed to be 
an important factor. If water is run into 
the silo in considerable quantities, the 
untramped silage will settle much more. 





IOWA YEAR-BOOK OF AGRICULTURE 
READY 


People who are interested in a study of 
Iowa agriculture are invited to write to 
the Iowa Department of Agriculture and 
secure a copy of the recently issued Year- 
Book of Agriculture for 1927. 

“There was an inerease in the returns 
from beef cattle and cash grain during 
1927,” states M. G. Thornburg, secretary 
of agriculture, in the: summary of condi- 
tions, “but the decrease in returns for 
hogs and poultry products more than off- 
set these gains. The returns from-dairy 
products continued to be good and helped 
farmers to liquidate expenses as well as 
furnishing them with operating capital.” 

The year-book also gives a report of all 
of the major agricultural organizations 
of the state, the experiment station, ex- 
tension. service and different organizations 
which receive state aid for special lines 
of work. Copies of the book may be se- 
cured free of charge as long as the supply 
lasts, by writing to M. G. Thornburg, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Des Moines. 





BUILDING OUT RODENTS 


About the only éffective ways of com- 
bating rats and mice are to shut them 
out completely from all places where grain 
or foodstuffs are stored, while at the 
same time waging relentless war by 
means of poison, cats and dogs, traps, 
gassing and so on. If they are rigorously 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—AI seems to be in a hurry. 





shut off from all food supplies, they will 
very quickly migrate to a more hospitable 
farmstead, and any remaining can be 
more easily trapped or poisoned. 

In rat and mouse proofing buiddings, 
chief dependence must be placed on con- 
crete, galvanized steel, and heavy duty 
one-fourth-inch mesh galvanized wire 
screen. Neither rats nor mice will cut 
thru any of these_if kept in good con- 
dition, Corn cribs and granaries should 
have concrete foundation walls going 
down at least twelve inches below the 
Surface to prevent burrowing under, and 
twelve inches or more above ground so 
that the space between the walls can be 
filled in with gravel or cinders and then 
@ good concrete floor laid level with the 
top of the foundation wall. If roll roofing 
or other damp-proofing is put under the 


| floor and several weeks allowed for the 





floor to dry out thoroly, no trouble should 
be had from dampness. Floors of wooden 
cribs which can not be made of concrete 
may be covered with galvanized sheet 
steel nailed on closely with large-headed 
nails. 

Wooden walls should be covered on the 
outside with quarter-inch mesh heavy 
duty galvanized screen or hardware cloth 
or else with galvanized sheet steel to a 
height of about three or four feet, topped 
with a ledge of galvanized steel turned 
down slightly to prevent rats or mice 
from climbing over it. Doors and win- 
dows should fit tightly and should have 
the same protection as the walls. Con- 
crete or other masonry walls need no cov- 
ering if the holes are too small for mice 
to get in, but should have the galvanized 
steel band turned down to stop climbing. 

Sometimes granaries are put on posts 
or piers high enough so a rat can not 
jump to the framework, and with dish- 
pans turned over the top of the posts to 
prevent rats or mice from climbing them. 
This is effective only if all weeds, trash, 
wagons and so on are carefully kept away 
from the walls. A stick or scoop shovel 
or sack carelessly left standing against 
the walls will form a mice passageway 
back and forth. Often a snow drift un- 
der the crib may give access. 





CHICKS REARED ON WIRE 


Actually reared on wire and never hav- 
ing touched the ground, 1,040 chicks 
hatched this year on the farm of W. D 
Householder, Dundas, Richland county, 
Illinois, have set a record not equaled by 
other farm flocks in the same class, ac- 
cording to a report to the college of ag- 
riculture of the University of Mlinois. 
Only 194 of the 1,040 chicks were lost dur- 
ing the season, a mortality rate of at 
least 10 per cent below that of flocks in 
the same class. 

Houserlder, who is one of the several 
hundred flock owners in the state coop- 
erating with the college in a poultry sani- 
tation project, devised the wire method 
of raising chicks in an effort to keep them 
free of infection from parasites and dis- 
eases. Instead of allowing the chicks to 
run on the ground where they might pick 
up infections, he equipped each of his 
four colony brooder houses with a 10x12- 
foot “‘porch,” floored with heavy wire 
screen. The chicks have been confined 
to these porches and to the brooder houses 
and thus protected from the diseases and 
parasites which take a heavy toll among 
baby chicks on farms of the state. Feed- 
ing and management of the chicks have 


been in accord with the teachings of the 


college. 





DAIRYING FACES OVERPRODUCTION 


Dairymen of the United States produce 
the dairy products equivalent to the re- 
quirements of the nation for about 363 
days a year. All we need to import is 
enough for two days. These facts make 
it evident, said Dr. A. F. Woods, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, “that too great a stimulation of pro- 
duction would result in overproduction. 

“The fact is,’’ Doctor Woods contin- 
ued, “that the dairy industry in this coun- 
try has réached a stage of development 
where its future must be carefully con- 
sideredNif we are to avoid troubk.” 















MA, \'M GOING 
TO TAKE THE MILK TRAIN 
To TOWN AND CALLON 
MISS SWEET! 





1 HEAR HER 
WHISTLING 



















CAN'T You RUN 
ANY FASTER 
THAN TH/S, 





YES, | CAN, 
BUT |'VE GOT 
To STAY WITH 
THE TRAIN! 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE oe ate ee WITH PRE-WAR 
D WITH LAST YEAR 


The saandinans columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance. Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 151 per cent of pre-war and 106 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over thc list and see which products 
are above and which below “the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, timothy, eggs and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
produets is due to overproduction. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 

























































































om ao, 
ols} ole 
wee] WL 
$20) Sou 
S 
$58] $o8 
seo] see 
A 2] A 2 
Fisher’s index number ...... i. 36a) 106 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... | 190] 126 
1,100-poumd fat cattle ...... | 197| 129 
Canners and cutters ........ ;} 208; 136 
US eee eee L212] 125 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy NOGS wsevccecesssecss 149] 121 
Blight BOTS cvovcecsvevccccons 146) 118 
a Nore rere 148} 124 
are (Bite | i 135 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Te EEE Say EFEE ERR a oe {| 196] 110 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston! 169) 1223 
Light cow hides at Chicago.| 138; 104 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | | 
Corn, No. MMO. ice. saan | 132) 91 
Oats, No. 2 white. .......... | 92| 87 
Wheat, No. 2 red ........... | 127/101 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... | “" 82 
On towa Farms— | 
MEA Gcin see ghana yeeros oasext 142) 95 
ee Pe ee ee | 83! 83 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 151| 107 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.| 146) 98 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... |} 122) 90 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... | 123] T7 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...|. 134| 126 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 137| 117 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... LT; 383] ~ 207 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 188! 103 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.. 65) 128 
Cotton, at New York ....... | 143) 83 
Eggs, at Chicago........... 4| 132) 107 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
111) 6 
132! 124 
162) 09 
138! 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | 
December 115) 67 
118! 68 
113) 
92 83 
90} 83 
90! 
102! 84 
105} 85 
101) 
1111 
120) 95 
132| 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... 90} 92 
Pig iron, ‘at Birmingham .... 118 90 
Copper, at New York ........ 94 113 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 177 121 
- Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
OO ey ae ree 195 106 
Yellow pine (southern) 
0. 2 com. boards. 181 112 
Yellow pine (southern) 
x6 and 2 B (finish)... 186! 98 
TS Bee eae 139] 96 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of eer York, 
month of A ogg og 52 ea 229 101 
Interest, «. to 90 mee paper, ; 
Re eee EN 137 168 
‘Industrial stocks .... Se 321 122 
Railroad stocks .... 129 102 

















RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of — normal and on 
eatt ans hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
a gy railroad workman is — — 
about 63.8 cents an hour, comp: 
with : cents in 1914, or "about 236 per 
eent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—W: of farm- 

hands in Towa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 pér cent; farm-hand 





wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND-—lIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

OCTOBER HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a _ base, 
now indicates a price of $8.78 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next October. October 


rib sides indicate a price of $10.44 for | 


heavy hogs next October. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
Aug. 18, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 91 per cent, grain 112 per 
cent, livestock 83 per cent, lumber 92 
per cent, ore 96 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 106 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


The Week’s Markets 


















































CATTLE 
> 
r 12) 
a wo | 3 
a/ sé 
wn} « 
§ O|M 
Med, and heavy wt. beef | 
~_ Steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) | 
Choice and prime— | 
SMM OGRE 6 dic cea sce. 16.25)17.12/15.50 
Week before ......... 15.92/16.38/15.00 
Good— 
Last week ...csccceess 14.82|15.75/14.38 
Week before ......... 14.50/15.08/13.88 
Medium— | 
Last week ...... eevee of12.95/13.88)12.38 
Week before ......... 12.62/13.40|12.18 
Common— 
SIE POOR «soe vcccces 10.00}10.95| 9.62 
_ Week before ......... 9.88/10.68| 9.55 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
ee AEE 16.62/17.25/16.12 
Week before ......... 16.32/16.55/15.70 
Medium and good— } | 
LBSt WOOK .vcccctvens. 13.75/14.70|13.25 
‘Week before eevee eo f/13.45)14.20/13.05 
Common— | 
TBE WOOK 2. 6 5045.040-40 10.00/10.95| 9.62 
Week before ...... e+-| 9.88)10.68| 9.55 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— ' 
PSE TOO oss. ycin sie os 12.25]12.82/12.12 
Week before .........{12.75/13.00/12.12 
Cows— | | 
Oe a 9.75|10.45| 9.25 
Week before ......... 10.00)10.32| 9.25 
Bulls— | | 
ET WO Sis cc ea sei 8.75] 9.00] 8.12 
Week before ......... 8.75] 9.12] 8.12 
Canners and cutters— | 
Last week ......... +++] 6.62) 6.90] 6.25 
Week before ......... 6.38) 6.95) 6.25 
Stockers and feeders— | | 
RIMS WHEE. nce ewe sess 11.38/11.68/11.30 
Week before ......... 11.38/11.62/11.25 
Cows and heifers— | | 
Fa MOONE os ode ea 9.25] 9.25] 9.38 
Week before ......... 9.25] 9.00! 9.38 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
ees ——. ree een 11.62}12.08/11.62 
i saat oto 11.82/12.30/12.02 
Meatum M200. a0 Ibs. )— | 
i eee 411.92/12.38!12.02 
Week before ......... 12.08/12.55/12. 22 
Light ge 200 Ibs.)— 
ad Fivbscewv cues 11.58/12.25/12.02 
Week before ......... 11.78/12.38/12.18 
Light fights *(0- 150 Ibs.) | 
Le eo: See 11.12/11.95/11.58 
Week “ae A Bo eins Si 11.32/12.02/11.70 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
al wy 3 fatew pes ++» /10.70/11.05/10.32 
Week before ......... 10.95}11.50/10.70 
Pigs (130 eer aown)— 
ES SET aR 11.18/11.20 
bap. i ae CS, Gane 11.48/11.05 
Stock pigs— | 
Emat Weer 2.0... ccues 20.38) ..05: |11.20 
Week before ......... 10.25]..... 111.05 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium: to prime— 
Te  ) Pare 14.12/14.75/14.15 
Week before ......... 13.12/13.88/13.18 
Lambs, culls and common 
eS ee 10.38/10.75/10.75 
Week before ......... 9.62/10.12)10.25 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
EMR WOOK. chs caicenee ue ‘10.25/10.62/10.62 
Week before ......... 10.25/10.00/10.00 
Ewes, medium to choice—_ 
OE WOO iso's axswses 6.25} 6.25] 6.00 
Week before ......... 6.25) 6.25] 6.00 








NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 














October lard | 

















HAY 
> 
= 
os ° 
3 2 | & 
@ 
Poe: 
S is 
OoO;M IO 
— as No. 1— 
WOOK cicero hes 22.50 
Wack WOUOTO 4 eee Ve lineStihinnd'’s 20.50 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week . dict ean bebe ha eke 24.00 
WOOK WTODO® oes vcvcclee ks chicees 20.50 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Week <= sata 38 00 28-00 
TURD scicc cc case f 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last — Sowa ee ae Hh os ap ea 
ee Re: a 
Alfalfa, gee 
Last week ............}19.00/19.00! 
* Week before ........../19.00/19.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week ............{14.50116.75 
Week before ........../14.50/16.75 
Oat straw— 
Last week ........+... 7.50} 6.00/10.50 
Week before ...¢..... 7.50) 6.25/12.00 













































































GRAIN 
2! § 
o & 
} n } 
2) 21 ¢| 8 
4 g = n 
p=] £ os @ 
1) io) i a 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ..../1.00%)| .98 98% 
Week before ../1.04 9446! 97% 
Corn, To, 3¥— | 4 
Last week --| 99% 97%! -98 92% 
Week before ..|1.02 94 97 -93 
Corn, No. 4Y— | 
Last week ....| .97%} .95 | 497 .90% 
Week before ../1.00%/ .92 .96 | 91 
s— 
Last week .... 1034! 38 | 4146) .35% 
Week before ..| .38 35%| .388%| .84% 
Barley— | | 
Last week ....| .67%! .60%) .5714! 
Week before . 66 5844] 541% 
Rye— 
Last week .... 97% .90 89% 
Week before ..| .97 .89 -89 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | | 
Last week . ooo /1.11%4/1.0646/1.1444/1.01% 
Week before ../1.12%4/1.06 0916/1.038% 
FEEDS 
aa 
2 2 2 S 
ai -t ei Si 
3 a] oo ° bo 
@ #12] 6 
E ° = n 8 
= = a a 
mo] ee Poe oO 
Bran— | | 
Last week..../26.25/23.75/24.25|29.00| 
Week before. “lo7'98 124.50 24.75|29.00| 
Shorts— | | | 
Last week... ./27.12/28.25/24.38/35.00 
Week before. ./27.25/28.25|24.75!35.00 
Hominy feed— | 
Last week..../37.50}..... eng 137.00 
Week before. ./37.50}.....)..... 35.0 
Linseed meal - 
(Oo. p.)— 
Last week... ./48.00]..... 45:25 
Week before. ./48.25]..... 45.25 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week 44.25 
Week: before. ./44.25 
Tankage— 
Last week....j..... 70.00)..... 80.00/70.00 
Week before..!...../70.00]..... 80.00/70.00 
Gluten— 
Last week....fs..ccJeccssfoces sprees 139.90 
Week before..|...../..... bs cea 139.90 








*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other ~oints, car lots. 





sTOORER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
0 CORN BELT STATES 

The sacri table shows the shipments 

of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 

belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 














kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of tes 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 
ra) oo 
bao0 en wo oo. 
eS | eB] oa | 8 
—e ee =. hae 
o5 v2 os i} 
Sa] Sa] fa] be 
°3 | 22 | $3 | gts 
P< | F< | p< | 482 
TOW iss. 73.4, 814! 66.1] 70.6 
eee 46.9 50.7 55.2 50.5 
Missouri ..... 60.6 67.4 80.6 80.1 
Nebraska 109.9 77.5 78.3] 106.7 
ASAS ...... 113.9] 121.8} 136.7) 123.6 
Indiana ...... 60,. 88.0 60.4 71.1 
MORE Gis 'ss, balan 103.5 11.8} 111.9 85.1 
Total 7 corn 
belt states.. 71.3 73.9 78.4 81.7 























MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
474%c, week before 47c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 24%c, bed before 24i%c; gs, 
ned firsts, last week 314%4c, week before 
30% ducks, last week 18c, week before 
18¢; “fat hens, last week 27c, week before 
28c; broilers, last week 29c, week before 
29c; geese, last wek l4c, week before 14c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were ppretonge last 
week at 99 cents. These bonds re par at 
4% per -cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.30 
per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.23, week be- 
fore $14.07. Chicago—Last week $12.35, 
week before $12.30. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 September corn at Buenos Aires 
sora last week for 84c, week before 
ec. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in. ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston is 50c, 
light native cow hices at Chicago 22%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.50, 
and cotton at New York 19.1c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are ‘about 86%c 
for No. 3 shelled and 84%c for No. 4 yel- 

low shelled, new oats 3144c, wheat 91%4c. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
August were 7,296,000 bushels, as com- 
ared. with 9,044,000 bushels for the. week 
efore and 6,423,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the fourth 
week in August were 43,090 bushels, as 
compared with 194,000 bushels for the 
week before and 25,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats the 
fourth week in August were 178.090 bush- 
els, aS compared with 599,9°0 bushels for 
the wéek before and 193,(09 bushels | for 
the same week last year. 


t 





‘circular 39-C, 


a 

e s _ 

Livestock Receipts and Prices 

Hog prices are 101 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 127 per 
cent for fat cattle, 85 per cent for sheep 
and 105 per cent for lantbs. 

e following table gives data ag tg 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 









































*HOGS 
3 | eZ! 

" E ° 3 = | ° 

BY] BF) & 
$2| 83| $e 
oS oS | os 
BO} Mo] 08 
July 6 93| 90] 87 
July 13 83] 86] 87 
July 20 72| 79) 84 
July 27 92 88) 85 
August 88 86| 87 
August 58; 78} 98 
August 89 85} 100 
August 83 83] 101 
July 6 85 90| 127 
July 13 68 75| 129 
July 20 73 68] - 127 
July 27 79 71] 124 
August 74 71| 122 
August 72 70} 123 
August 80 69; 124 
August 82 59| 127 
July 6 88) 103) 81 
July 18 85 90 5 
July 20 80; 106) 75 
July 27 100 94 77 
August 80 91 83 
August 87) 112 82 
August 89} 104 82 
August 2 89] 118] 85 
July 6 88/ 103; 109 
July 13 85 90| 106 
July 20 80) 106] 105 
July 27 100 94; 106 
August 80 91; 108 
August 87) 112) 103 
August 89} 104) 101 
August 89} 118] 105 











*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 











l 

1928 | 1927. 1°26 | 1925 
August 24....... | 12.20] 9.30] 11.35] 12.25 
August 25 ....... | 12.05] 9.35) 11.40] 12.20 
August 27 ....... | 12.15] 9.35] 11.75] 12.15 
August 28 ....... | 12.10) 9.35] 11.70] 11.90 
August 29 ....... | 12.00] 9.45] 11.45] 11.85 
August 30 ....... 11.95} 9.60] 11.50] 12.00 








CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 























| 
1926 | 1925 - 
| 
August -803¢ (1.02% 
August -7944| .99% 
August -78 97 
August -7814| .94% 
August -78%| .95% 
August -7752| .93% 











EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard is the fourth week in, 


August were pounds, as com- 
pared with 7, 509, 600 pounds for the week 
before and 16, 847, 000 pounds for the same 
week last year. tes of pork for the 
fourth week in ust were 6,077,000 
pounds, as oecapared * with 7,313,000 pounds 
the week before and 4,330, 600 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





BACTERIAL WILT AND WINTER IN- 
JURY OF ALFALFA 
Bacterial wilt and winter injury have 
caused, in recent years, serious injury to 
alfalfa in many alfalfa growing sections 
of the country. The two injuries are 
definitely distinct, and either may occur 
without the other, altho winter injury 
frequently gives rise to conditions which 
make for the more rapid and destructive 

development of bacterial wilt. 

F. R. Jones. and J. L. Weimer, of the 
bureau of plant industry, are authors of 
“Bacterial Wilt and Winter 
Injury of Alfalfa,’’ just off the press and 
available-for free distribution by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Bacterial wilt may cause the plant to 
wilt during hot weather of spring or sum- 
mer, and under this condition the plants 
die immediately, resembling plants whose 
roots have been severed by gophers. 
More frequently the plants show a char- 
acteristic dwarfed condition with foliage 
pale green or yellow. After each suc- 
cessive cutting the new stems are shorter 
and eventually the plant dies. 
jury is due te bacteria entering the un- 
derground parts of the plant, causing al- 
terations which may be observed readily 
in the roots. 

Winter injury is most evident in the tap 
root, and is characterized by partial de- 
struction of the root and crown bark and 
a hollowing and decay of the roots. The 
destruction of the root bark affords easy 
access for the wilt bacteria. Winter in- 
jury results from the killing of buds and 


parts. of the crown and roots by. severe* 


eold.. - 


s 





The in-. 
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at Bargain Prices 
2 while they Last! 
rs EXTRA strong Tee steel 
0 : 1144” x 114” x 3¢"—finished 
9 in durable, rust-proof red lac- 
e quer. A fence post of excep- 
be. » | tional quality, sturdiness and 
2 ; long life. Can be driven into 
84 ground ... no need to dig holes 
85 - + « Save time and labor in put- 
rs ting up your fence. See illustra- 
00 +{ tion—note bevel plate for 
01 holding post rigidly. Note cross 
section view of post below, act- 
7 ual size. 
BY 
3 Compare these Prices 
~ —the lowest ever quoted on steel posts 
23 of these dimensions. This is the op- 
~ portunity for which you have been 
24 waiting to get the fence you need at 
27 lowest cost. But you must act quick 
e | —-we have only a limited quantity 
sae and when it’s gone, there’ll he no more 
81 at these prices. 
15 
7 feet long........... 2 
i GycMEt OBE. oso age ey 
3 S420 SSIES 
omeuacees 50 
: These prices, F. O. B. St. Paul 
<4 Send your order, with check or money 
order, to— 
i Marquette Mfg.Co. | 
) Yi 
“4 fet MA ~ 226 South Wahasha 
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10-20 H. P. tractor. Do it in your spare 
time. Real money in custom work. - 
ding of all stalks recommended by U. S. 
to destroy the Corn Borer. 
id on Trial? 


See wee Flee 





Operate it yourself — with your own 
your own ises. Five sizes, 6 to 20 
tite for catalog and prices. 
«7 ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 
Terearee of the — patabtianed 300 
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OILS - PAINTS-- FEEDS 


DISINFECTANTS 
For 18 years we have sold direct to con- 
Sumers at wholesale price. See our repre- 
Sentative or order 


Quality is our hobby. 


Oil Company 


. | Council Bluffs and Davenpert, Iewa 











ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lewa 





Pennsylvania Consumers |. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: "7 
“The used car is not what its 
jacked up to be.” , 

















GOING DOWN 


“Careless boy, you fell in a mud puddle 


with your new pants on!” 
“Well, ma, E didn’t have time to take 


7em off.” 





ABOUT SO-SO 
An old lady, visiting an insane asylum, 
observed the lunatics at work. One man 


| was standing in a corner, idle. 


“My good man,” inquired the QO. L., 
“why don’t you work? Aren’t you 
crazy?” 

“Yes, mum, but not that crazy,” the 
man replied. 





DIFFERENT 
“T got my start thru picking up a pin.” 


“Yes? I suppose the merchant was im- | 


pressed by your carefulmess in picking it 
up, called you back and made you head 
of the firm.”’ 

“No, I picked up the pin and sold it 
for a thousand dollars. It had a big dia- 
mond in it.” 


OF MORE USE 
Gentleman Farmer (to one of the hired 
men): “Here is one of my old hats to 
make a scarecrow with.” 
Laborer: “If it’s all the same to you, 
sir, ’@ rather have one that belongs to 
It would scare ’em more.” 


LAUGH THAT OFF : 
“Mummy, do you say, ‘It is me’ or ‘It 
ig 7?" 
“Always remember the rhyme: ‘It is 
I, said the spider to the fly.’” 
“I see—but couldn’t you say: ‘It is me, 
said the spider to the flea’?’ 


A CLEAN JOB 
Mrs. Snob: “I’ve brought my ermine 
coat to be cleaned.” 
Cleaner: ‘I’m sorry, madam, but you'll 
have to take that to a hare dresser.” 


“You wish to take the examination for 
letter-carrier?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very well. How far is it from the 
earth to the moon?” 

*T only want a city route.” 


SPEAKING QF SERVICE 
The hotel patrom had waited fully an 


hour for a very slow waiter to serve two | 


courses. 
“Now, brother,” he said to the waiter, 
“can you bring me some tomato salad?” 
“Yes, sir,” said the waiter. 
“And,” continued the customer, “‘while 
you’re away, you might send me a postal 
card every now and then.” 


YUM-YUM 


Angry Customer (tossing a package on 
“Makes washing a pleasure, | 


the counter): 


does it? Does the washing while you | 
wait, does it? It’s the little flakes of | 
soap that-——” 

Grocer: 


“Madam, one moment, please. 
This is not soap.” 

Angry Customer: 
soap!”’ 

“No. Your daughter asked for a half- 
pound of grated cheese and a half-pound 
of soap flakes. This is the cheese.” 

“My stars! And last night I made a 
pudding!” 


“Not soap! Not 


THE PASSIONATE REPORTER 

A pretty girl who had spent a week at a 
summer resort, on her return home re- 
ceived a letter from a young newspaper 
reporter she had met. 

As is customary in newspaper copy, the 
reporter had used a small cross every 
time he needed a period. 

The communication puzzled the girl 
very much. 

“What I can’t understand,” she con- 
fided to her best friend, “is that while 
he is very formal and circumspect in the 
tone of his letter, he finishes every sen- 
tence with a kiss.” 





‘Mother, was your name Pullman be- 
fore you were married?” 

“No, dear, why do you ask?” 

‘Well, I just wondered. I see that name 
on most of our towels.” 


“Are these eggs fresh?’ 

“Yes, ma’am. They wouldn’t have been 
laid till tomorrer if I hadn’t made a mis- 
take and torn an extra leaf off the cal- 
endar.” 


Wayfarer: “An airplane just fell in 
your clover patch.” 

Farmer: “Fine! 
ator good luck.” 


That'll bring the avi- 





| Buy Your Season’ Supply o 


~OrIL 


at Carload Prices / 


Coo 





one barrel we give 
you FREE a high 
grade oil barrel 








tive Sale now starting—orders for 
ear lots bei 
immediately for a season’s suppl 
DIAMOND Motor or Tractor Oil 
spring delivery and billing--and save 
money. Buy a barrel and you get a car- 
load price. 


madeup. Place your order 
of 


for 


FREE— DIAMOND Oils are made of 100% para- 
Oil Pump fin base crude—are re heat tempered 
Whi: cache ecules Gor —eflicient—economical. Supplied in the 


six grades specified by the Society of 
Automotive 
machinery—easy on your pocketbeek. 


ngineers. Easy on your 


pump—saves your Write at once for particulars about the 
=o “Pool-Car-Plan”. This offer cannot be 
repeated. 
Mip-CONTINENT PETROLEUSS 
FREE— CORPORATION 
Cartridge Pencil WATERLOO, IOWA 


Leoks like a high power rifle 
cartridge —pull out the bullet 
and it’s a high grade pencil. 
Handy for farmers, rtsmen, 

olfers—short and easily carried 
fa pocket. Sent free to all in- 


quirers while the supply lasts. 


. ed 





i Address 


i 


TES 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORP., 
Waterloo, Iowa. Gentlemen: Please send me a 
Cartridge Pencil free, and particulars of your “Pook 
Car-Plan” of buying oil. 
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FTEN a little corrosion re- 
moved from terminals or a 
tightening of the connections will 
add months to your battery’s life. 
Form the habit of driving into 
the Exide Service Station every 
| two weeks to have your battery 
inspected. 
Thousands of car owners, all 
over the country, have found reg- 
ular inspection the secret of long 












Why some 


BATTERIES 


Last Longer 
than Others 


battery life and low cost of upkeep. 

Exide dealers service all makes, 
and whe. you need the battery man 
in an emergency, a phone call will 
quickly bring him. 

When the time comes to replace 
your present battery, be sure it is 
an Exide, the battery with Balanced 
Power. 

Exide Batteries are briced at $9.75 
and up. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Our Readers Market 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these 





RATE Sc PER WORD B® NAME AND 
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eute inereanes asles. “ 
LANDS | POULTRY 
SCHEDULE OF RATES a B4 Ltt. 























No. Words | No. Insertions 

EN SERA Pee Sete 1$1.60 {$3.20 |$4.80 |$.640 
AS DaG ks vo week meee 1.68 | 2.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
AOU ore aa eee sh oe 1.76 | 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
eS Vebuassaceece? 1.34 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
Me cus Puce swaaee han 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.72 | 7.68 
SR ete 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
De savkewascs aceon 2.08. | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
| a Pre ree 2.16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 

No advertisement for less than 60 


$1. 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or vrint your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 

current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 

Be cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
ldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, .Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

broadcasts produce 

daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 

11 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry- 

veal wanted for premium trade. 

60 YEARS in business, Richard J. Col- 
lins solicits consignments, live pcultry, 

















veal, etc. Sales prompt and satisfactory. 
Financially the best. 840 Fulton St. Mar- 
ket, Chicago. 





WANTBHD—Broilers, ‘chickens, 
dressed calves and selected white eggs. 
Highest. prices guaranteed. J. H. White 
& Co., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, Ill. 
ONE cent premium on fancy poultry-veal- 
eggs. Furnish coops on request. H. F. 
Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 
COUGLE Commission Company, 1154-56 
West Randolph Street, Chicago. Ship 
to us your poultry, veal, eggs. Top prices. 








all kinds | 





R SALE—19 room house, next door to 
Des Moines University. Rooms rented. 
Good income while educating children. C. 
H. Taylor, Guthrie Center, Ia 


400 Single Comb White Leghorn yearling 
hens, early hatch pullets, large or small 
lots, price reasonable. John Hass, Bet- 


tendorf, Iowa. 





HELP WANTED 


A MIDDLE-AGED lady between 35 and 45 

years of age to take care of two small 
children in a very desirable home in Des 
Moines. A refined lady who has had ex- 
5 aelg wens with children, and who can make 

er home here as a member of the family. 
Would also have light household duties in 
connection. Give experience, references, 
age, and salary expected. Address, Box 
32, care Wallaces’ Farmer. 
WANTED—Two men with $300 apiece and 

tractor, to farm on shares for spring, 
1929... Write for more information. Box 
652, Gillette, Wyo. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
ICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 




















FOR SALE—Four choice registered Guern- 
sey bulls, two weeks to seventeen 
months a bargain; T. B. tested. 


old; 
Walter Dengler, Eldridge, Iowa. 


ae JERSEYS 
SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
h grade Jersey cows and heifers; 
er color and in fine condition. Stephen 
arr, Collins, Iowa. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
ORD steers, calves, yearlings, two- 
year-olds, sorted in’ even sizes; most all 
dehorned; some T. B. tested heifer calves 
and yearlings; some fleshy cattle eating 








pro 
A. 











wanted. 








Prompt remittance. corn. V._W. Channel, Douds, Iowa. 
JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, MISCELLANEOUS 
turkeys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers | NATIONAL Weedkiller kills Canada this- 
Premiums paid. tles, cocklebur, quack grass and all 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal compani 
reliable guards. Prices reaso: le an 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Shomont 

Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 
1OWA 

CHOICE 80-acre farm, excellent location 

on primary road one mile from town 
with consolidated school; abundant sup- 
ply excellent water; mostly new improve- 
ments. Box 30, care Wallaces’ Farmer, 
A 120-ACRE Story county farm for rent 

to responsible party.: S. P. Lee, Cam- 


bridge, Iowa. 
MISSOURI 
THE price of farm land is beginning to 
rise again. We have a few good farms 
in north Missouri which can be bought 
now at lowest price. Reasonable cash 
powent, balance like rent. Federal Land 
nk, St. Louis, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 
X WONDERFUL opportunity—well locat- 
ed, improved 1,040-acre stock, grain and 
alfalfa farm, mostly valley land; $65 acre. 
E. A. Miner, Broken Bow, Neb. 
































other bad weeds. Quick, sure remedy. 
Easily applied; harmless to soil; pusitive- 
ly guaranteed. Send one dollar for lib- 
eral trial package. Manufactured by 
= ge Chemical Co., Wilton Junction, 
owa. 





BATTERIES 
SPECIAL Introductory Offer—Farm light 
plant batteries direct from the factory 
at wholesale prices; guaranteed five years. 
| ase $98.50 up. Amana Society, High, 








FARM MACHINERY 


man's corn harvester, poor man’s 
— $25 with bundle-tying at- 








tachment. e catalog showin ictu 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan, 
MOTORCYCLES / 





eA arte ‘ masel rebuilt, 
ne m approval; t 3 
Catalog free. Clymer, Denver, as 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
802 








neys; patents and trade- le 
Equitable Bldg., Des Sistas, leon 


POULTRY 
BABY CHICKS 











\ WYOMING 

R, 640 acres irri- 
gated, 18 miles west of Laramie, Wyo. 
Large improvements, All been cultivated 
and grown record crops. Near open range 
and timber. Offered at sacrifice because 
of death of former owner. Wonderful 
opportunity for right man with sons to 
farm and handie large number cattle, 
sheep and hogs. Irving H. Howe, 305 

(Boston Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
—A new line under con- 
struction in Montana opens a million 
acres of good wheat and stock country. 
Send for new line book. Minnesota, North 














- Dakota and Montana offer best opportu- 


nity in two decades to secure good im- 
proved farms from banks, insurance and 
mortgage companies at a fraction of their 
real value. Send for lists. Improved farms 
for rent. Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
have exceptional opportunities in fruit 
and poultry raising and dairying with 
mild climate and excellent scenic sur- 
roundings. Write for Free Book on state 
you prefer. Low homeseekers rates. E. 
C. Leedy, Dept. 807, Great Northern Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 
LOOK ahead. A farm home in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington or Oregon will provide for you and 
your ye“ w prices and easy terms. 
nnte for literat 





ure (mentioning state) to 





BELL chix are better; single comb White 
Leghorns, $7.50; single comb eds, 
ee rae, 98.60; pwhite Rocks, $9.50; 
- Catalo ‘ 
Diente 1 & free. Gilbert L. Bell, 


_..PULLETS WANTED 
PULLETS wanted—White Leghorn, Black 
Minorca, White Minorca. WHat. have 
you? State age, vee and price. Pul- 
let Farm, Clayton, Ill. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HARD Alfalfa Seed $7.20 per bushel; 
Sweet Clover $4.00; both test 95% pure. 

Return seed if not satisfactory. George 

Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

IOBRED wheat, pure strain, high yield- 
ing, frost resistant, recleaned seed, $1.50 

bushel, sacks 40 cents. Criswell Bros., 

Bettendorf, Iowa, Route No. 1. 


USED CARS 


























IF YOU want to Buy or sell a car, it will 

pay you to see us. Eleven years in the 
business. The Car Shop, J. T. Nutt, 1012- 
1018 Locust, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Of General fiecunt 


REMEDYING A WET BASEMENT 


. A subscriber complains about their 
basement being too wet and inquires as 
to the chances of remedying the trouble. 
She states that it consists of fruit, laun- 
dry and drying rooms, furnace and coal 
bin, and that it has been built about thir- 
teen years. The country is very level 
and is drained by tile with outlet into 
ditches, and the basement was excavated 
to a depth of three feet. During a heavy 
rain, the ditches cannot carry away the 
water fast enough, and at such times the 
basement has from one to five inches of 
water in it. As the basement has no 
drain because of the low ground, this 
water has to be scooped up into tubs 
and carried out, a very tiresome and un- 
pleasant job. She also says that there 
are several large cracks in the walls and 
that they crumble badly in several places 
and wishes to know whether there is not 
some waterproof cement or other material 
which can be used to make the walls wa- 
terproof. As many homes have this same 
general trouble, a few general suggesg- 
tions may be helpful. 

It is much easier to make a basement 
waterproof when it is built than when 
trouble with dampness develops later. In 
a case of this kind there are two ways 
f approaching the problem. One is to 
Patse the house bodily about 12 to 24 
inches and build the foundation walls that 
much higher, then fill in on top of the 
old floor with gravel tamped down hard 
while wet and lay a new floor on this 
fill, putting the drain and sewer connec- 
tions under the new floor. The earth 
would then be dug away outside the 
walls down to the level of the old floor, 
the surface cleaned off and allowed to 
dry, then painted with two coats of- hot 
asphalt or some good commercial water- 
proof cement up to a little above the 
present ground level. Gravel should then 








Gentlemen: 


epaniapshudeoaneecieie times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing:..........cccreseseis words, to run 


I enclose a remittance of ............ Mieteansices 





Address 





Write your ad here: 











W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 
REAL bargains improved- farms, good 


condition, Crawford county, Iowa; also 
improved farms central South Dakota, 
and good grass and ranch land, South Da- 
ota. Terms. Prime, Box 1068, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


IOWA, Missouri and Nebraska foreclosed 

farms at cost for sale by bank. Write 
John 5 Sorenson, 50 So. La Salle, Chi- 
he on : 











Wailaces’ Farmer classified ads put | 


> touch with a market for farm 





that can be reached in no other way. i 





ten us: 





(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


$100 in Sales For Each $1.66 Spent in Advertising 
The National Chemical Company of Wilton Junction, Iowa, has writ- 
“Our Jast ten dollars worth of advertising has brought us over 
six hundred dollars worth of business. 


We are more than satisfied.” 
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| be filled next to the wall, 
yard filled in with black dirt ang 
off. This would not cost much for rinatt 


and then the 


rial, tho will take a lot of la 
hauling in and grading and pai 
Where the yard is low and wet, howasae 
it is often the best solution in the long 
run. ; "s 

The other method is to 
basement waterproof as it is, Which ; 
quite a difficult job. First a dry speq 
should be awaited and then the earth du 
away from the outside of walls, the walle 
cleaned and waterproofed and fillea j 
with gravel as already described, Then 
the old cement floor should be coated 
with tar, roll roofing with cemented joints 
laid on it, and a new three inch concrete 
laid on top of a mixture of one bag ce. 
ment, two cubic feet of sand and threg 
cubic feet of coarse pebbles or broken 
stone, with just enough water to make 
a jelly-like or quaky mixture. The addi- 
tion of a small amount of hydrated lime 
or of a good commercial waterproofing 
paste to the cement will help to make jt 
waterproof. Before the floor is laid, the 
walls should be cleaned inside and well 
wet down and then -be given two heavy 
coats of rich cement mortar of a mixture 
of one bag cement to one and one-half 
cubic feet of sand. This treatment prop- 
erly put on should stop any water or 
moisture from coming thru. It would be 
well to write to the Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, Ill., and the Unite 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for their free bulletins on 
waterproof basements. 


try to make the 





MAKING PASTURES CARRY MORE 

Dairy farmers of the British Isles have’ 
a@ system of pasture management which 
enables them to carry mature dairy cows 


for six months of the year on from one- 
half to one acre of pasture land each and 
maintain a heavy milk flow thruout. This 
is the most interesting and valuable ag- 
ricultural observation to be made by the 
American dairymen visiting in England, 
according to A. M. Loomis, secretary of 
the National Dairy Union. 

The keys to the English system of pas- 

ture management are alternate grazing 
of small fields and fertilization, which, 
with a fairly even distribution of rainfall 
and relatively low evaportion, combine to 
make conditions so favorable to pasture 
grasses that a given amount of land will 
carry from two to five times as many 
animals as» under the ordinary method of 
pasturing followed in this country. This 
rotation-fertilization system has not be- 
come common practice on English farms, 
as yet, but it has been so conclusively 
demonstrated, and for ptriods of as long 
as ten years, that general adoption is 
coming very rapidly. 
- Under this plan, the pastures are di- 
vided off into six or eight fields, and the 
animals allowed to pasture for only a 
few days in each fieMi, and then moved 
to another one, thus providing new, ten- 
der grass for the animals at all times. 
Fertilization consists of several applica- 
tions of commercial fertilizer—‘‘artificial 
manures,” as they are called in England 
— at intervals from late winter to 
all. 

“We saw this system of pasture man- 
agement under the most carefully con- 
trolled experimental conditions and also 
under large scale practical farm condi- 
tions, and it works in either case,’’ Mr. 
Loomis stated. “Near Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, on the dairy farm located on the 
site where our American aviators were 
given intensive training, we saw large 
pastures successfully handled in this 
way; we also saw the system in opera- 
tion at the Kilmarack Dairy School, at 
Kilmarack, Scotland, where for six 
months of the year they carry fifty to 
sixty head of dairy stock on forty acres 
of pasture. 

“The grass plots at the Rothamsted ex- 
periment station were extremely interest- 
ing. Here for seventy-two years they 
have fertilizd grass land in various ways 
without any seeding or cultivation. The 
surprising thing was the large amount of 
clover on the unlimed soil wherever phos- 
phate and potash fertilizers had been ap- 
plied. I had heard that cattle graze by 
preference on phosphated grass land, but 
I had never seen proof of it until my visit 
to Rothamsted, where the claim was well 
substantiated.” 

Danish farmers, according to Mr. Loom- 
is, who also visited a number of Euro- 
pean countries, have made great progress 
in the fields of production, manufacturing 
and marketing of their products. How- 
ever much they have done in the way of 
cooperative manufacturing and market- 
ing, their efficient and economical pro- 
duction of crops and dairy and meat 
products is still the outstanding accom- 
plishment, and their most remarkable 
achievement, he believes. 





FORTY-FOUR COUNTIES NOW 
ACCCREDITED 

® The addition of Cerro Gordo county to 
the list of Iowa counties that are now 
modified accredited: areas makes 44 Iowa 
counties that have now cleaned up bovine 
tuberculosis by a systematic tuberculin 
testing of their cattle. Hardin, Kossuth 
and Polk counties have also been recom- 
-mended by M. G. Thornburg, secretary of 
agriculture, for reaccreditation. These 





counties were accredited three years ago ~ 
and have been completely retested. 
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ACES’ FARMER, September 7, 1928 
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a ba By A. Rambler 

ite py How would you like to show your stock 

te 3 jn a country where animals owned by 

e- soyalty received the ribbons regardless of 

ee - their merits? I believe that all judges 

en . M@ are inherently honest; a few go astray; 

ke but there is little evidence of it the past 

i- ‘few years. Breeders and showmen should 

ne _ know that we are in a country where the 

1g Fema breeder at least has a chance. 

it : Bache, a 

le We are in a country, however, where 

ll _ winnings are used chiefly as a basis of 

ry. publicity. It gives many ‘carnival’ herds 

re ' achance to maintain only a few good ani- 

If mals for show purposes and sell many in- 

= ferior ones as breeding animals. More 

or - emphasis should be put on the standing 

ye of the entire herd, its record of producing 

rt and the integrity of the breeder. 

= “Cat ham hogs” is a remark very com- 

n monly heard about the show-ring. It will 
eventually have its effect and animals 
showing more of the desirable cuts of 
meat will be in evidence. Some breeds 

; are already emphasizing this point, and 

e they will eventually profit by their fore- 

h sight. The present show-yard type need 

g not be materially changed, but its weak 
places should be improved. 

1 What a herdsman can do has been evi- 

s denced the past two years by one in the 

i Angus breed. After taking the manage- 

e ment of a herd having no show record, 

' he has fitted a group of animals that 


have consistently placed in the strongest 
competition. It takes careful handling 
and feeding to develop the tops in the 
eattle classes, and no showman is so con- 
ceited as to think that there are no ani- 
mals in the “‘brush’’ as good as‘the ones 
he is showing. 


Why not find a practical way to feed 
corn and barley half and half? It is the 
| pasic ration in many localities, and this 
combination might more profitably be 

“used in Iowa, especially with the approach 

: of the corn borer. Barley seems to re- 

duce the percentage of concentrates need- 

| '_ed. iI understand there are some tests 

| under development at the present time 

that will either verify the above state- 
ment or prove its folly. 


P= SS a. oe. F 





FEWER CATTLE ON FEED AUGUST 1 

There was a decrease of about 6 per 
cent in the number of cattle on grain feed 
for market in the eight leading corn belt 
feeding states on August 1 this year, com- 
pared to August 1, 1927, according to an 
estimate made by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. Reports of feeders as to the 
probable weights of their cattle when 


marketed indicate that the average weight 
of fat cattle during the four months, Au- 
gust to November, will continue to run 
below last year and that the proportion 
of heavy steers will probably be less than 
during this period last year. Nearly 75 
per cent of the cattle on feed, as reported, 
| will average under 1,100 pounds when 


marketed, with around 26 per cent under | 


900 pounds, while only about 6 per cent 
' will average over 1,300 pounds. 





PEASLEY BEST SHEEP SHEARER 


In the tenth annual sheep shearing con- 
test, held at the Iowa State Fair last 
week, J. A. Peasley, Indianola, was the 
-- winner of the professional power shear- 
ing class and sheared a sheep in six min- 
utes and thirty-six seconds. Ralph Bush, 
of Corydon, was the next fastest shearer 
when he clipped his animal in eight min- 
utes and twenty-five seconds. Bush won 
the amateur honors for the power class. 

In a special class for boys for trimming 
and blocking sheep, Charles Brown, of 
Eldora, was first; Robert McAlpin, of Vil- 
lisca, was second, and E. H. Rotter, of 
West Point, was third. Winners in the 
different classes were: 

Boys’ lamb club—First, Jay Armstrong, 
Humeston; 2, Arnold Tweed, Jewell; 3, 
Myron Gere, Randall; 4, 
Vinton. 

Power shearing by professionals—First, 
J. A. Peasley, Indianola; 2, E. C. Free- 
man; 3, H. B. Cushman, -Dexter; 4, Chas. 
Brown, Eldora. 

Power shearing by amateurs—First, 
Ralph H. Bush, Corydon; 2, Roy W. Sny- 
der, Ames; 3, Robert McAlpin, Villisca; 
4, Myron Gere, Randall. 

Hand shearing. by professionals—First, 

S. Baber, Des Moines; 2,. Ellis Rail, 
Corning; 3, Charles..Brown, Hldera; -4, 
Henry Grattan, Grinnell. 

Hand shearing by amateurs—First, 5. 
Throckmorton, Monroe; 2, John Gra- 
Eldora; 3, Roy W. Snyder, Ames. 
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DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES. 


SHORTHORNS 
Oct. 15—Consiantitat sale from herds of 
B. C. O'Malley & S Bert Barba a See 
Bilderback and Dr; M.S on. Sale 


at Adel. Dr. J. ‘Beiten ge 
Redfield, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—Dispersion sale, C. A. Oldsen, 
Wall Lake, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 18—Otto Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Sept. 27—G. L. Emmert & Sons, Mason 
City, Iowa. 
Oct. $—F. L McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. 3—E. £3 Forest & Son, Mount Ver- 


non, Iow 
Oct. "s—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Oct. 9—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—Andrew Holmes, Ames, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—G. P. Klein & Son, Altoona, Ia. 
Oct. 17—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 


Oct. 19—J. + Friday & Son, Murray, Ia. 
Oct. 22—-M. L. Lemley, Melrose, Iowa. 
Oct. 23—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. a a Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 


Oct. Gaherty & Son, Storm 
Lake, Iow 
Oct. 12-Wm, O. Notz, Creston, Iowa. 


Oct. aa h Groenpet, Remsen, Iowa. 
Oct. 30— ne R Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
Oct. OD. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


Towa, 
Nov. 1—W. & J. N. Ernst & Ernst Sis- 
ters, Marcus, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 1—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Oct. 2—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Sam Roberts, Jefferson, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Towa. 
Oct. 17—Knotek Bros., Riverside, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—B. F. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—Otis Taylor, Delta, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, 
Iowa. 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Towa. 
CHESTER WHITES 


Oct. 17—L. C. Reese, Prescott, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 


Kiron, 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above.also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special poatien. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 

s can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, on me eosaily be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 
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Forty Head 


OTTO HESS, 





Solve Your Boar Problem 
September 18 


of choice Poland China boars go 
thru our sale ring Sept. 18. They 
are Pathfinder, Knight and Armis- 
: tice breeding, and are well grown, 
thrifty pigs. 
enough to head any herd. I am 
endeavoring to maintain our herd 
so that every animal offered for 
sale isa good one. 
breeders will find the boar they 
want here, at a price they can af- 
ford to pay. Write for catalog. 


Worthington, lowa 


Many of them good 


Farmers and 


























Reg, U. S. Pat. Off. 





406-7 Securities Building 








=» Yearling Steers 


Choice Dehorned Herefords for Fall Shipment. 


You can save money if you order now. Write 
for details and prices today. 


Live Stock Exchange, Inc. 


























LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers, 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in pesearen. animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist 
sietance in finding what 

way of a purebred s 
cation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should addressed to 

Livestock Dent.. Wallacee’ Farmer, 

Bes Moines, lowa. 

















Field Notes 


HESS POLAND SALE 
Otto Hess, of Worthington, lowa, sells 
September 18. It will give boar and gilt 
buyers an opportunity to make their se- 
lections early. This herd need not be un- 
derestimated, for the entire offering is 
above the average. Many of the sows and 
younger animals could have gone into the 
strongest competition this year and made 
a very creditable showing. The pigs in 
this sale have been raised under the most 
sanitary condition and will make valu- 
able additions for any herd. Plan to at- 
tend this sale and solve your hog prob- 
lems early.—Advertising Notice. 
FRANK STORRS ILL 
Frank Storrs, who is known to readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, and better known 
by his many personal friends as Frank, 
has been confined in the-Mason City 
pital with a very serious attack of ap- 
pendicitis. He is at present at home in 
bedar Falls, regaining his strength. We 
missed him a lot at the state fair, and 
trust he will 'be able to be with us before 
long. Frank has been promoted to the 
cummateal advertising department, where 
he calls on manufacturers and commer- 
cial advertisers for Wallaces’ Farmer. 


BRITISH ECONOMIST DISCUSSES 
MARKETS 


Arthur Ashby, British economist, now 
teaching at the Cornell University sum- 
mer school, says that market conditions 
in one country affects market conditions 
all over the world. As an example of 
this he makes a comparison between 
prices received by farmers in Great Brit- 
ain and by those in the United States. 

Since 1920 the farmers of most coun- 
tries have felt the pinch of falling in- 
comes. The crop which brought $1,000 to 
the American farmer in 1920, in 1927 
brought only about $710. The British 
farmer who received $1,000 eight years 
ago, last year received about $738. 

Farming varies in every region, how- 
ever, and one group of farmers may suf- 
fer more than another. Barley growers 
in Great Britain, for example, have suf- 
fered badly. The passing of the Volstead 
act in the United States released quanti- 
ties of malting barley, and this added to 
the troubles of the British barley grower. 
However, the rise in the United States 
barley prices began to have its effect in 
| Britain at the end of last year. 

















On the other hand, those engaged in 
dairy farming have not suffered so much 
as other farmers. In Britain milk worth 
$100 in 1920 has never brought less than 
$70, and altho in New York it went down 
to $58 in 1925, it has since shown improve- 
ment. Cattle feeders in both countries 
have suffered but are now facing im- 
proved conditions. 

In most of the countries producing for 
world markets, or buying supplies there- 
in, the problems of adjustment to market 
requirements are nearly the same. Prac- 
tical solutions do not depend on joint ac- 
tion, but. they do depend on similar ac- 
tions. Occasionally, in specialized crops, 
the British farmer suffers because of 
American conditions; this happened to 
the British apple growers of 1926 with the 
Leavy crop in New York and other re- 
gions of North America. 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


Jersey Cattle and Duroc Jersey Hoes. bag em wee 
Mo., THURSDAY, SEPT. 27, 1928. Twenty head o 
Pure _— Jersey cows and heifers, 0 head aad 
grade Jerseys. Twenty head Duroc Jersey sows and 
Digs; ‘0 ‘read of choice steck hogs. For particulars 
and catalog write 
OMAR HAMMOND, Princeton, Misseuri, 

or B. C. SETTLES, Sales Manager, 
Palmyra, Misseuri. 


HOLSTEINS 


EBVERAL lendia yo Melstein 
Bulls for sale sired by E King Pietert) rtje Piebe De 
record ef 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 

yearly teat and his nine nearest dems have a record 
bt 1280 Ibs. of butter a their yearly test. He is a 
double Gran of K.P.0.P. Priced reasenbie, from. 
8 to8 mos. ofage. EG. Remsink, Mespers, ia. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aberdeen Angus 
po nice aeets bulls of serviceable age for sale. Black- 

s, Trojans, Ericas, etc., sired by Elation K., a 2,200 
Tb. "State Fair winner. Write or come and see them. 
W.S. AUSTIN, DUMONT, 1IOWA 


DUROC JERSEYS 


























HAMPSHIRES 


We can fit you out with 


Hampshire Show Litters 


Either in Junior or Senior pigs. Write for descrip- 
tion or come and pick them o 
Farms, 


Big Four 

HAMPSHIRE fn eptember” ‘Giite not bred. 
r no 

Boars of all sizes. C. O. * 

C. A. PRENTICE, Sac City, lowa 


Bese Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
imm use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. B. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


THE ISLAND FARM 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Cantos spring and fall boars sired 
by Prince of Fashion, 1926 World’s 
Junior and Reserve Grand Champion 
Prince of Fashion 888isted by 2d prize Junior boar at 
1927 National Swine Show. 
These pigs have been nicely developed on our great 
alfalfa. ith many years experience on mail orders 
we know we can please you. 


A. L. LINDBERG, Maxwell, Nebr. 


TAMWORTHS 


ORTHS, 3 spri lta and one uarela 
Tairbes 1 boar, $150.08, or 3 fal ae ta and as ee 
a A ies gy oan be 





ination: lowa 




















fall boar, $190.00, 75 gilts 
Dick. Deliver -aty milea free by truck. Gold 
Steck Farm, R. R. No. 1, Box 111, Davenport, Iewa, 
\AM WORTH boars—winter and spring farrow. 
Save money; buy now. Ask for booklet on herd. 


#4. eerie 
On -, ae Primary No. 7. — 


CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White » Hogs 


of quality at reasonable p 
McKINLEY BBOTmnEs & 2 & SONS, 
Melrose, lowa 


SHEEP 


FOR SALE 




















7 r ew rt) rk Ss Known wherever Durocs 


are. If you haven’t used 
a Firewerks let your 
next herd boar be one. 
at all times. 


Breeding stock for sale 
@. L. Harper and Son, 
Real bargains in Duroc sows bred to 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


= fall pen. Write today or come and see them. 
McHBEE BROS., Cresten, Iowa 


FANGY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


fameus for ot Duroce of a ge de 
length and bone. ES By ateck for a 


MNOTEK BROS., yg eer ol iowa 


wee a - _ by ee the 
Duroc line. 


for —— delivers. \ ge pra fa ‘ieee 
oberts and Sens, 


Jemerson, iowa 


Ames, Iowa 














Flock headers and show flocks, or individuals for the 
@ fairs. Shropshires, Oxfords, Hamp- 
shires, Southdown. Rambouillets—rams and ewes. 
Animal Husbandry Dept., lewa State Coliege 
Ames, lowa 





} BGISTERED Shrorahire rams, yearlings and 
pt Aa with best types and breeding. 
Sired by McKerro 


H. W. Miller, Newhall, lowa 
HORSES 

r 4and5yr. 

Registered Percherons 4°27°7 
blacks and greys, ton and heavier, x 
each. Younger stallions lower price. 
Mares with foal by side and bred 
DEER, RB. 7 CHARITON, IOWA 


AUCTIONEERS 


we scilalthresde falthrecde.” lee mada verswaers. wate 
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f breads and one for cakes. 


a a EN lA tN NR RA ih HR 


VOW-MARVELOUS BAKING 
RESULTS ARE EASY 


Have you tried the improved 
Omar Flour? You should if 
you love perfect baking. 

Never before has there been 
a flour so easy to use—so cer- 
tain of results—so free from 
failures. 

Omar has long been known 
as the choicest of all bread 
flours. Now, by a new im- 
prevement, it becomes one 
of the best of cake flours, 
too. Only expensive pastry 
flours can. rival it. 

No longer will you need 
two kinds of flour, one for 





In Omar you have both in one, 
and at no increase in cost. 

The baking results of the 
new flour are exceptional. It 
works an instant improvement 
in your bread and rolls. Its 
cakes will amaze you for their 
lightness, flavor and texture. 








our 


mar 


wonder 


Even difficult recipes become 
simple and easy to bake. 

You must try this. new flour 
very soon. Use it for common 
baking and see what an im- 
provement it makes. Then try 
it on some of your old favorite 
recipes. Note how much better 
they turn out. Compare its 
cakes for tenderness, color 
and quality. Once you use 
a bag of the improved 
Omar you will never want 
to go back to old-type flour. 

There is a grocer near 
you who has the new Omar. 


Order a bag from him today: - 
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